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A Porcelain Tea-Pot with pierced panels and cover, decorated 
in famille verte enamels on black ground. Height: 7 ins. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irrspex 


IN CORPORE SANO” 


N these days when the aesthete and the rowing blue are almost 
antipodal types it is interesting to recall that our artistic traditions 
in Europe practically began with the commemoration of athletics, 
and that Olympia was not only a stadium but an art exhibition, 
and the gymnasia of Ancient Greece were studios where the sculptors 
studied the human form in its perfection. From 776 B.c. the great 
Festival celebrated every fourth year in the sacred grove of the 
Altis became the very keystone of Greek life. Religion, athletics, 
art, nationalism, eventually poetry and drama made common ground 
in that event, and the grandeur of Greece owes almost everything 
to it. Not least its art of 
sculpture which, if it had its 
origin in the religious figure, 
found its real direction in the 
statues to the athletes, the 
popular heroes of their world. 

There is a certain fitness, 
therefore, in considering this 
art of sculpture as we have 
it in England to-day at this 
time of the revived Olympiad, 
and with it the whole fascina- 
tion which the portrayal of 
the human form has exer- 
cised in our art. The Organ- 
ising Committee of the 
Olympiad has organised an 
International Exhibition of 
Sport in Art at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum which 
will probably be enormously 
popular. An event which 
belongs equally to the spirit 
of Greek art is the Open-air 
Exhibition of Sculpture or- 
ganised by the London 
County Council and the 
Arts Council in Battersea 
Park. There is an oppor- 
tunity to see large-scale 
sculpture in settings of trees 
and grass and water under 
the searching light of the sky 
and with all the assistance of 
space to isolate each work. 
Most of the work at Batter- 
sea is by living artists, with 
just the essential cast-back 
to Rodin, Maillol and Eric 
Gill for the sake of historic 
completeness. The two 
score pieces shown enable 
us to consider the whole 
problem of contemporary 


sculpture. 
It is, with certain reserva- 
tions, international. The 


chief of these reservations is 
the absence of any Scand- 
inavian work, and when one sees the sculpture at Kensington and 
remembers the brilliant work of Carl Milles, Ivar Johnsson, 
Christian Eriksson, and half a dozen others from Sweden, of 
Aaltonen of Finland, Knud Nellemose of Denmark, it is right to 
say that the Renaissance of sculpture in the North is much too im- 
portant to disregard. There may have been difficulties of securing 
representative works, but a word in the catalogue would have been 
wise. As it is, it looks as if the organising authorities had eyes 
only for Paris and London and the Central European refugee artists 
who have made their home here. To include Modigliani (who is 
not fundamentally a sculptor at all) and omit Milles who could be 
claimed to be the greatest sculptor at present working in the world, 
is to give a wrong emphasis. Two or three of the invitees I confess 
I have never heard of before, and, after seeing their work, shall 
not lament if I never do again. But the strange business of how 
to become an invitee to shows of this kind remains one of the 





SKATING “THE STAG” 
By CHINTAMONI KAR 
From the Exhibition “Sport in Art” at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 
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major mysteries of art which had better be left in decent obscurity. 

With some reservations this is an interesting exhibition. It is 
delightful to see the great Rodin works free to the sky, to meet 
again the magnificent Mestrovic “Torso” and Eric Gill’s ‘‘Man- 
kind’ away from a Gallery. On the other hand, Barbara Hep- 
worth’s abstract “‘Helikon” belongs indoors, and many of the pieces 
chosen were too small in scale to stand up to the open air. I would 
say, axiomatically, that open- air sculpture should be life-size or 
over. Except Skeaping’s “Horse,” which may be a tour de force of 
joinery but has little other claim and certainly not that of equine 
verisimilitude. When I saw 
it it looked as if the tail 
were disintegrating under 
the rigours of the English 
summer, and perhaps the 
whole structure will follow. 
Mr. Skeaping will forgive 

me if I do not view such 
disintegration as a tragedy, 
for usually I get tremendous 
pleasure from his work and 
was very pleased to see that 
he was one of the sculptors 
showing at the R.B.A.—a 
part of their renaissance of 
this art of sculpture. 

At Battersea Park we had 
full opportunity of asking, 
“Whither sculpture?” The 
modernist pundits will reply 
determinedly : “Henry 
Moore.” His “Three Stand- 
ing Figures” were chosen for 
the poster of the Exhibition ; 
and he was chosen to repre- 
sent Britain at the great 
Venice Biennale Exhibition. 
At that International event 
of supreme importance 
Britain was represented by 
one gallery of Moore’s work 
and by one of Turner’s. 
If we wished to demonstrate 
that we possess an artist as 
original and modern as could 
be produced anywhere, this 
policy was justified. But 
this wish, of course, depends 
upon one’s enthusiasm for 
originality per se, modernity 
as such, and Henry Moore. 

We all know the aesthetic 
theories upon which Moore’s 
work is based: those argu- 
ments about holes and masses 
as the basis of sculpture (a 
phrase picked up from a 
cuance definition by Rodin, 
who, whatever he thought he 
was doing, did not really work on any such intellectual theory but 
was purely visual and sensuous). We have read and listened to 
the far-fetched analogies with holes drilled by the action of the 
sea on pebbles or rock—which have so little to do with the case 
since the sea makes no pretence to be creating even mermaids in 
stone by this means. And we accept the theories about formal 
relationships of parts regardless of naturalism or representation. 
All this is logical, irrefutable, and magnificently wrong. Barbara 
Hepworth does work on abstract shapes, and achieves with them a 
cold Pythagorean beauty. Henry Moore works on human shapes, 
and achieves monsters. 

The “Three Standing Figures” which dominate a grove in the 
park are nightmare parodies of the human form, and so is the 
“Recumbent Figure.”” A half-size head is neither more formally 
interesting, more beautiful, nor more significant than that of the 
Venus de Milos. It is merely different, and incredibly worse. 
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The same somewhat obvious truth applies to the creation of one 
round fishlike eye instead of two. If these things had any symbolic 
value—say that the artist thought women brainless or single-visioned 
—one could understand. But, if I grasp the arguments put forward 
by Moore himself and his apologists and adorers, all this has simply 
to do with that “significant form” discovered so conveniently by 
Clive Bell and ding-donged down art criticism ever since. 

There has been at Heal’s Gallery an Exhibition of African work 
containing some wood-carving by the Benin sculptor, Ben Enwonwu. 
His work was originally shown at the Berkeley Gallery which has 
done such service in acquainting us with all forms of primitive 
native sculpture. Enwonwu, linking his native tradition and 
mentality to some years training at the Slade School, gives us 
results as far from representation as those of Henry Moore. 
Strangely its distortions do not worry me in the way that Moore’s 
do. The formal relationships in the African’s work have con- 
vincing beauty (largely owing to their affinity with the growth 
forms of the wood from which the pieces are carved), for they 
thus belong to nature and not to some intellectual theory invented 
in a back room in Bloomsbury. Also they have significance in 
that subtle way whereby abstract forms and lines speak directly 
to us by some affinity with their appearance in nature, as—to quote 
the obvious examples—the aspiring forms of Gothic building or 
the tranquilising ones of Dutch landscape. So when Enwonwu of 
Benin calls a piece “‘Supplication,”’ it really does speak to us with 
strange undertones of primitive lore and makes its appeal to the 
subconscious. 

Personally, I find none of this in Moore’s sculpture despite 
his much more resounding reputation. I did find it in the moving 
studies he made of the people in air-raid shelters. With the most 
earnest desire to be at one with the highbrow cognoscenti who stand 
and look at each other in a wild surmise before the ‘Three Figures” 
I can only think of giant snowmen whose heads are melting. 

This is not the carping criticism of a mind able only to appreciate 
Academic naturalism or stuck fast in the Italian Renaissance, but 
a genuine desire to know why Henry Moore is put forward as the 
sole representative of British Sculpture at Venice or so acclaimed here. 

All this applies in lesser degree to the females with elephantiasis 
by Frank Dobson; for why should a thigh which happens to be 
as thick as it is long be regarded as more beautiful, more significant 
as form, or anything else? One realises that Maillol established 
this particular fashion for clumsiness in his search for form that 
should be sculpturesque. The danger always is that the aesthetic 
emphasis leads to distortion; and that distortion in the hands of 
lesser artists becomes a fashionable sine qua non. In fact any dis- 
tortion of nature demands very emphatic reason to justify it. El 
Greco was not a great painter because he distorted his forms by 
elongation, but because his stylisation conveyed spiritual and 
psychological truth which was part of the content of his pictures. 
He was not merely trying to be different from Velasquez. If, 
therefore, an artist in this mood feels that a thigh greater in thick- 
ness than in length is more revealing than a normal one, either 
of form or of idea, all is well. To me it is not. The same is true 
of the over-simplification which can make a piece of sculpture or 
a painting so empty. Village idiots are simple, but one prefers 
the mind of a professor, a technician, or a witty woman. Simplicity 
is one of the many things which in themselves are “not enough.” 
Frank Dobson will at times halt his work at a point of simplicity 
where the essentials are freed from irrelevancies, and then there 
is the gain in clarity which this movement in art seeks. At other 
times he gives us no such compensation, and then, like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, we “‘meet a young woman whose name Is Dull.” 

I know the danger from which all this “‘pure art’’ is an inevitable 
reaction, and to which it is a corrective. The enterprising Russell- 
Cotes Art Gallery at Bournemouth have staged a show of sculpture 
throughout the whole of the summer. They threw a wide net, 
invited all members of the Royal Society of British Sculptors and 
most other well-known sculptors to contribute. The result is a 
thoroughly catholic show from the too-pictorial to the almost purely 
formal: the right thing, I should say, for a seaside exhibition during 
the holiday season when many uninitiated folk may contact this 
art almost for the first time—especially if they happen to be using 
the gallery as a communal umbrella. So we find Henry Moore, 
vis-a-vis some pieces so naturalistic that my more highbrow fellow 
critics will suffer agonies. There may be rather too many pieces 
that the unsophisticated will call “nice,” and not quite enough that 
the cognoscenti will find challenging; there may be a smallness 
of scale (due largely to difficulties of transit with an exhibition 
planned to tour the provinces); but here is a chance to see an 
exhibition devoted entirely to this all-too-neglected art of sculpture. 

The other great opportunity to acquaint oneself with sculpture 
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is the Olympiad Sport in Art Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The subject must be something to do with sport; the 
work must have been done during the last four years ; the selection 
is first made by a National Committee in the individual countries, 
each nation sending three works in each art-group, so that already 
there has been a fine sifting. The results in sculpture are really 
remarkable. Here obviously we are back on the fundamental :_ the 
fascination of the perfect human body in action. The infinite 
rhythm, the unending opportunity of balanced and opposed masses, 
the stresses and tension, all the beauty of the mechanism of the 
human form finds its chance of expression. Always at these com- 
petitive shows one has the pleasure of disagreeing with the judges 
about their rewards, and although the male and female study 
entitled “‘Homage to Ling’’ by Gustaf Nordahl of Sweden which 
gained the first prize has impressive, almost classical simplicity, 
I felt it to be too static for this occasion. It had nothing to do 
with sport except its title. I would have chosen the “Young Man 
with Discus” by Knud Nellemose of Denmark, or his splendid 
granite “Head of a Boxer”, or Karl Stemolak’s more rhythmic 
study of male and female called “Youths.” The second prize 
went to C. Kar of Great Britain for his daring and highly rhythmic 
study of skating, and there I would agree with the judges. It had 
posed a tremendous problem in form, and solved it fascinatingly. 
It won out, too, not by mere size (a number of the sculptures owed 
their impressiveness to sheer bulk). On the other hand some of 
the smaller works, particularly the bronzes of Filippo Sgarlata of 
Italy with their late Renaissance quality, were excellent. 

At this Exhibition, also, the low reliefs and the designs for 
medals should not be missed. Only the practising sculptor knows 
the tremendous technical difficulties created by the low relief, the 
problems of convincing recession which is neither three-dimen- 
sional nor in the pictorial convention. Rosamund Fletcher’s 
decorative plaques won a third prize, but in their use of the forms 
of birds and flora they did not set themselves the supreme task 
which the low reliefs of the human body in action dared. The 
“Plaques of Sports’’ by Oscar Thiese of Austria asked more of the 
artist. There was, too, an excellent ‘Plaque for Rowing’’ also by 
an Austrian, Edwin Grienauer, with a classic feeling for design. 
Again Sgarlata of Italy contributed a Bronze Plaque of a “‘Discus 
Thrower” which was excellent just in that it set itself to solve the 
most tremendous technical and artistic problems—and solved them. 

The whole Exhibition is beautifully displayed and because of 
its highly popular theme may introduce a great number of people 
to art. This consummation so devoutly to be wished is not least 
so in that the first great gallery is entirely given over to the art of 
sculpture which so often is neglected or passed by. 

The theme of sport strangely does not so inspire the painter : 
the pictures are not outstanding save for the horses which so reflect 
our English passion for these creatures. Sir Alfred Munnings 
leads the field as usual. 

However, this article has purposely been devoted to sculpture 
rather than to pictures so I will not feel constrained to do more 
than mention the picture Exhibitions which have marked the 
passing month. Perhaps because I had this thought of sculpture 
in mind I have been struck by the comparative absence of the 
human in contemporary painting. The mixed exhibitions— 
“Artists of Fame and Promise” at the Leicester ; a vast Summer 
Exhibition at the Redfern with almost every fairly advanced artist 
showing ; “‘Names to Remember” at Roland Browse, Delbanco’s, 
and, on a much more amateur level, the “East End Academy” at 
Whitechapel; as well as an amusing free-for-all which invited 
artists to put up their pictures in the Embankment Gardens and 
sell them if they could—all these shows evoked hundreds of land- 
scapes, and still lifes, but very few attempts to cope with the 
supreme aesthetic problem of the human form. The converse 
of this appeared at the Exhibition of Old Master Drawings from 
the collection of the Earl of Leicester with which the Arts Council 
initiated a truly lovely gallery at their premises in St. James’s Square. 
These, from the great cartoon for Raphael’s “Virgin and Child 
with St. John” to the many Baroque studies, were chiefly concerned 
with the figure in its infinite variety. Although there were some 
fine Claude landscapes, one’s impression was of the endless beauty 
of the human nude. Other than this one can think only of the 
Ingres-like fashionable portraiture of Sorine at Wildenstein’s, for 
there at least the human receives its tribute of beauty. 

Is contemporary art afraid of the demands which the repre- 
sentation of the human form makes upon the artist? Of course 
he can always make a design of holes and masses, or intersected 
cubic forms, or amorphous lumps which will be called “significant 
form.” But I am talking of the miracle of form which gave its 
inspiration to art in Greece two-and-a-half thousand years ago. 











The Schwarzlot Porcelain of the Du Paquier Factory- 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


NLIKE Meissen and the later German porcelain factories, 
which displayed little interest in this extremely sober 
form of decoration, the Vienna factory of Du Paquier 
continued, during the whole period of its activity, to produce 
schwarzlot decorated porcelain. Schwarzlot was simply a black 
enamel and was applied to the porcelain either with a brush or 
with a point in the manner used previously by the stained-glass 
workers. The details were sometimes emphasised by a discreet 


use of red or gold. Schwarzlot decoration was much exploited 
by the Hausmaler, especially the faience decorators, probably 
because it was simpler for the latter with their restricted supply 
of materials and equipment to use one colour only. 


Of the 





porcelain Hausmaler, Ignaz Preissler of Breslau, whose 
pieces have in the past been mistaken for Vienna factory 
work, was the foremost decorator in this manner. 

The effectiveness of schwarzlot decoration is dependent 
on two conditions, firstly the intensity of the black enamel 
and secondly the quality of the drawing. It cannot be said 
that the earliest schwarzlot pieces produced at Vienna 
fulfilled either of these conditions. 

The earliest examples of Vienna schwarzlot were decor- 
ated with mythological subjects, drawn with an incompetence 
that presumably reflects the difficulty of attracting skilled 
porcelain painters to Vienna when the factory was first 
established. This naiveté contrasts markedly with the 
sureness of drawing found in the later work in this manner. 
There are also a number of pieces in purple monochrome 
which date from the early days of the factory and appear 
to be by the same hand as the painter of these schwarzlot 
pieces. They can be distinguished from the later pieces 
by the absence of the delicate border ornament of the latter. 
Most of these pieces with mythological subjects belong to 
the experimental stage of the factory and it is not always 
easy to distinguish them from those decorated by local 
Hausmaler who also used Vienna porcelain. An example 
of this group, painted in lilac monochrome, was illustrated 
in Part I, Fig. III (APoLLo, April, 1948). 

The Du Paquier factory, especially in its early days, was 
not a large undertaking and it is not therefore likely that more 
than one decorator was responsible for the group of schwarzlot 
painted with mythological and, occasionally, religious subjects. 
Amongst the numerous and important collection of Du Paquier 
porcelain preserved in the Museo Civico at Turin, is a large 
wine cooler which belongs to this group. It is painted both 
inside and outside with rather coarsely-rendered sea-gods and 
sea creatures (Figs. I and Ia). The model displays very markedly 
the primitive quality of early Du Paquier. The heavy scrolls 
along the top and the clumsy form derived from contemporary 
goldsmith’s work betray the hand of a designer who has not yet 
learnt to think in terms of porcelain. Nevertheless the border 
ornament of elaborate trellis work and delicate scrolls marks this 
piece as one of the later productions of the mythological painter, 
dating from a year nearer 1730 than 1720. Like the other works 
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by this hand, it is painted in a dark brown monochrome which 
lacks altogether the brilliance of the best schwarzlot. 

According to the catalogue of the Oesterreichisches Museum, 
the Jagd-Service was the first complete service produced at the 
Du Paquier factory. It shows a certain degree of progress in 
comparison with the group decorated with mythological subjects 
inasmuch as the decoration is carried out in a brilliant black 
enamel. The tone of the schwarzlot seems always to have been 
rather uncertain, and some of the later pieces, such as the dish 
(Part I, Fig. II) and the tankard (Fig. VII), are decorated in a 
distinctly brownish colour. The mythological subject decorator 
seems to have applied his colour to the porcelain with a brush 


Fig. I. WINE COOLER— 
about 1730. Museo Civico, 
Turin 


Fig. Ia (below). View of Interior 
of Wine Cooler in Fig. I 





in the usual way. 
decorated porcelain, comprising the original Jagd-Service and 
other services decorated with hunting subjects, the design is 
applied by means of hatching and shading in much the same 
way as an engraving, with the exception that the instrument 


In the case of the second group of schwarzlot 


used to apply the colour had a coarser point. The effect is in 
fact that of a very coarse engraving, and it is probable that the 
designs were copied exactly, though with a certain economy of 
detail, from contemporary prints. 

It has been established by the authorities of the Oest. Museum 
that the Jagd-Service (Figs. II and III) was originally ordered 
for the Austrian Imperial Court. This service, together with a 
number of replacement pieces dating from various years between 
1730 and about 1745, was presented in later years by the Empress 
Maria Theresa (1740-1780) to the monastery of Sankt Blasien, 
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near Freiburg, in Germany. With the exception of one or two 
pieces which have been exchanged by the Museum authorities 
(one such is illustrated in W. B. Honey German Porcelain, London, 
1947, Plate 19b), the remaining parts of the service are now in 
the Oesterreichisches Museum in Vienna. Although the presence 
of so many later replacers is confusing, there is no doubt that the 
pieces belonging to the original Jagd-Service date from the early 
years of the factory and represent an early phase of ornament 
in schwarzlot. An inspection of the dishes themselves confirms 
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this opinion. There are numerous faults in the glaze and some 
of the larger dishes have warped slightly in the firing. 

The drawing of the hunting scenes is vigorous, but inevitably 
lacks the fineness of the original engravings from which the 
subjects are derived. Although the term Jagd-Service in the 
singular is usually employed to describe those pieces decorated 
with hunting subjects formerly in the monastery of Sankt Blasien, 
the service in its present condition consists, in fact, of at least 
three and possibly four different services. Three distinctly 
different borders can be recognised amongst the Vienna pieces. 
Furthermore, amongst those pieces with the same, or almost the 
same border, it will be found that the treatment of the subject 


Fig. II (left). 
DISH from 
Jagd-Service 
about 1725-30. 
Oest. Museum, 
Vienna 


Fig. III (right). 
DISH from 
Jagd-Service 

about 1725-30. 
Oest. Museum, 

Vienna 


varies. Thus in one group of pieces, the hunting scenes are 
treated sparsely with a minimum of landscape background 
(Fig. II); in the other (Fig. III) the decorator has endeavoured 
to fill the whole space available and has placed his subject in a 
more ambitious setting of trees and foliage. The latter pieces 
may be replacers made at a later date than the first group, or 
they may simply be the work of a second decorator, who was 
also employed on the service. The dishes preserved at the 
Liechtenstein castle of Feldsberg, of which one is illustrated in 








V (above). TUREEN, from a service decorated with 
hunting subjects, about 1735. O6¢st. Museum, Vienna 


IV (left). COFFEE POT, perhaps from Jagd-Service about 


1735. Victoria and Albert Museum 


Folnesics,' also belonged to this second group. Whether these 
pieces were presented by one of the Hapsburgs from the imperial 
service or belong to a second Jagd-Service ordered by the 
Liechtensteins in imitation of the latter, there is at present no 
means of determining. 

There are further amongst the Oest. Museurr pieces a number 
of dishes with typical Jagd-Service decoration and borders which 
bear, however, the blue Bindenschild of Vienna porcelain pro- 
duced after the factory had been taken over by the State, that is, 
after 1744. There is no doubt that these pieces were later 
replacers; the service was probably in frequent use at Court 
functions and would therefore have suffered damage. Finally, 
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SCHWARZLOT PORCELAIN—DU PAQUIER FACTORY 


is a coffee pot from a somewhat later service decorated with hunting themes 
(Fig. IV). While the coarse hatching and shading are appropriate enough 
for the big dishes (Fig. II), the technique is too heavy for the smaller 
pieces, such as cups and saucers, which are overweighted with the ornament. 

One interesting feature of the Jagd-Service is the elaborate Baroque 
border ornament which it carries. This exceedingly formal border is a 
further demonstration of the early date of the service; in Fig. V can be 
seen an example of the later border ornament which is altogether lighter 
and freer in handling, although the subject is still the same theme of hunting. 
This tureen, with its delicate trellis and strapwork, can be dated to the 1730's. 

All these pieces decorated with hunting subjects are characterised by 
the jet-black of the schwarzlot enamel; their attractiveness is greatly 
increased by the touches of gilding in the border which relieve a design 
that would otherwise be excessively solemn for porcelain. By the 1730’s 
the complete repertoire of ornament of those pieces painted in polychrome 
is also found in schwarzlot. In the case of the big tureen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, while the continuous frieze which runs round the 
lower part of the lid recalls the Jagd-Service, the well-known features of 
trellis-work, scroll-work, scale-pattern and baskets of flowers appear else- 
where in the scheme of decoration (Fig. VI) 

The great variety of subject and of treatment, which I have repeatedly 
referred to in describing the polychrome decorated Du Paquier, is not so 
noticeable in the case of the schwarzlot. Apart from the very small group 
decorated with mythological and religious subjects, we find that most of 
the schwarzlot designs consist of variations on the central theme of the 
Jagd-Service. This must not be regarded as a condemnation of the Du 
Paquier designers, for the good reason that schwarzlot is not a medium 
that lends itself to the expression of more than a limited range of ideas. 
It is, however, pleasing to be able to notice in the little tankard illustrated 
in Fig. VII, if not a new subject, at any rate a quite original border. The 
model with its handle representing a cooper is one of the earlier Du Paquier 
productions, but the bat’s-wing ornament with its lilting Rococo form 
suggests the last days of the factory. This border is indeed so far out of 
the ordinary run of Du Paquier borders that one might be tempted to regard 
it as Hausmaler work, but it would be equally difficult to fit it into any of 








Fig. VI. TUREEN, about 1735-40. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
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the remainder of these various services together with the replacers 
was presented as one single service to the German monastery. 
A careful examination of these various Jagd-Service pieces does 
not produce any evidence as to the identity of their painter or 
painters. There are in the Oesterreichisches Museum two further 
dishes, with Jagd-Service ornament, formerly in the Rothberger 
Collection, of which one is signed with the initials of Jakobus 
Helchis. It is tempting to associate Helchis with the Jagd-Service 
as a whole, but in view of the early date of the latter, such an 
assumption could scarcely be justified. The Helchis plates, one 
of which is illustrated in Pazaurek,” must be regarded as belonging 
to another series of later replacers, perhaps produced about 
1740. An inspection of these last dishes shows that they have 
much the same faults as those bearing the earliest decoration. 
It seems probable that when the replacers were produced, 
undecorated dishes dating from the period of the original Jagd- 
Service were used. The service must originally have been of 
very considerable extent; although it now consists only of 
entrée dishes, plates and tureens, it probably also included tea 
and coffee services. I have seen tall coffee cups ornamented 
with similar subjects and in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. VII. 
TANKARD, 
the decoration 

about 1740. 
Victoria and 
Albert 
Museum 
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the recognised Hausmaler groups. The finest achievements in 
schwarzlot of the Vienna factory are undoubtedly those pieces 
decorated by Jakob Helchis. They are of such importance 
that it is necessary to devote a separate article to him. 

Before turning to his works, there is one further cup and 
saucer, signed on the bottom J.H., which has been connected 
with his name. This piece is illustrated in Pazaurek,*® and is 
now in the Oest. Museum. It is decorated with Chinese figures 
under baldachins surrounded by the characteristic Preissler 
Laub-u. Bandelwerk. As Pazaurek observes, the date of this 
cup and saucer must be about 1725, whereas all the evidence 
connecting Helchis with the Vienna factory dates from the 
1740's. It is, however, not necessary to assume with Pazaurek 
that the initials J.H. can only apply to Helchis and must therefore 
in this case be a forgery. It seems more likely that they belong 
to one of the Breslau Hausmaler who happened to have the 
same initials as Helchis. 

Acknowledgments are due to the Director of the Museo 
Civico, Turin, and the Director of the Oest. Museum, Vienna, 
for permission to reproduce pieces from their Museums. 





1 Geschichte der Wiener Porzellan-Manufaktur. Wien. 1907. P.37. 2 Deutsche 
Fayence und Porzellan Hausmaler. Leipzig. 1925. Vol. I. Fig. 215. 3 Op. 
cit. Vol. I. Fig. 204. 
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LOCAL STYLE IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By T. D. 

ATKINSON. Batsford. 15s. Review. 

In his consideration of local style in English architecture (as 
is stated on the jacket), accent is laid on church architecture, and 
domestic buildings have a small share in the text and illustrations. 
It is the local variations and their causes that the author explains 
and records; and among the primary factors in these variations 
he lists the distribution of building materials, race, religion, trans- 
port and “fashion.” ‘“‘Race’’ is too complex an affair to lead far, 
and the elusive term, fashion, i is used in the sense of a “‘mere desire 
to be like others, if not better.” This copying of an existing build- 
ing stands out as the most important factor in the birth and per- 
petuation of the local style; and there is a valuable appendix 
giving a full list of known examples of these contracts. In the 
transport section there are interesting details of mediaeval organisa- 
tion; and owing to the uneven distribution of building materials, 
these were conveyed from great distances. The author instances 
the great corner-posts of Ely lantern which were carried from 
Bedfordshire. Not content with the problems of mediaeval organisa- 
tion and building, he includes a good deal of detail illustrative of 
local style, such as local variations in the breeds of sheep and cattle, 
and in agricultural implements. 








MATTHEW SMITH 
BY MARY SORRELL 


HE voice of a painter is expressed through the mood of 

| his creation, for paint is the language in which he is best 

understood, and the one by which ke will be remembered. 

It may smile or sing, or divulge the misery of the artist, but in 

whatever vein it is conceived, the communication will seal his 

identity upon the face of the earth with an eloquence that is all 
the more genuine because of its silent grace. 

To think of Matthew Smith’s painting without his exuberant 
and intoxicating colour is to imagine the world without the 
sunlight, for nothing could be more incongruous. It cries aloud 
with brilliant oppositions and sweeping untrammelled perception, 
and the warmth of intonation is like the breath of the sun circling 
his rays upon canvas. 

As a man Matthew Smith appears outwardly calm and pre- 
occupied ; shy, with a quiet uneasiness that unleashes a fierce 
consuming fire in his painting. Once this is given adequate 
expression it cannot be quenched, and the human element that 
stresses his individualistic liberty, becomes the integral signi- 
ficance of the whole. His flowers are flesh and blood—their 
core is in the soil and their petals have not as yet tasted the 
sweetness of spiritual lassitude. A landscape vibrates with the 
loaded brush of a supple and eager hand ; its radiance is dazzling, 
for a shower of many jewels might be masses beneath the full 
blaze of the sun. That consciousness of nature in all her 
tremulous wonder has become an obsession far stronger than any 
impulse, and with unswerving courage which overrides an occa- 
sional lapse of organis; “ion, Matthew Smith realises his objective 
in simultaneously creating colour and form by the vigorous 
gestures of drawing in paint. 

Of this he says: “I don’t think I ever became absorbed in 
colour as a means, or, as colour, for I believe there can be no 
colour without at least two of these three qualities—composition, 
form, and line. My endeavour is to express the three, using 
colours, being a painter, as my raw material, probably as clay 
or stone, etc., are the raw material for a sculptor, or notes are 
to a musician or writer. I think one arrives at colour by the 
back door rather than the front. ‘Un bon dessin est déja bien 
coloré,’ I have always found a profound and inspiring statement.” 

A figure to Matthew Smith is of the same pictorial value as 
a landscape or a still life. Augustus John looking at a portrait of 
himself painted by Smith is said to have remarked: ‘This is the 
best landscape of myself that I have seen !’’. .Each palpitates with 
the living force of creation, and each is vested with a richness 
that is more potent than nature, for the emotional temperament 
of the painter is stronger than his vision. His imagination is 
first governed by the feeling for what he sees, and then by the 
imagery it might suggest. He seeks no escape through elaborate 
invention, but is content to reveal in gorgeous splashes of colour, 
the depth of his approach towards his subject with a pungent 
wisdom, and one that composes with independent integrity the 
sure touch of a masterpiece. His work is a complete antipode 
to the country of his birth. He was born in Halifax, Yorkshire, 
in 1879, but at the age of 24 he slipped away to France, where 
he has since spent the greater part of his life. At seventeen he 
was placed in a Bradford wool mill, and at eighteen he entered 
the family wire business, but fortunately he proved to be 
no good in either. Then he gave four years to the study of 
design at the Manchester School of Art, and another two at the 
Slade School in London, and that probably was the last time 
any English environment seeped into his painting . . 

“My instincts drew me, as they have drawn hundreds and 
thousands of painters, to the rich soil of France.” 

He joined the Henri Matisse School in Paris for one month, 
and after that he gradually taught himself the value of paint, and 
the comeliness of simplified form. He taught himself, too, the 
distinction of space, and how a background painted as a broad 
flat zone, may often sing with a lyricism that is both satisfying 
and inspired by the omission of any adornment that might detract 
from the main statement. The same jug, the same nude, or 
the same carved wooden figure become established objects through 
the years, tended and nurtured by the loving care of a workman 
to whom repetition grows into a single mindedness of intent, and 
beauty can be discerned around and within the moving contours 
of herself. In many ways one is reminded of Titian when 
looking at the figure compositions, for they possess his largeness 
and grandeur of conception; his glowing sensuous colour, and 


the sparkle of his looping draperies. But the palette of Matthew 
Smith is more fiery, and the brush more tempestuous. His 
heightened tones vehemently challenge the dark seductive out- 
lines caressing that which they enclose. There are few melodious 
half-lights, and in the rich plasticity of motion there is little 
mystery which cannot be shared. The permeability pervading 
the wealth of artistic fruition is, in itself, a quest long sought, 
for with its assurance comes the revelation of a painter who is 
unique in this generation. 

Without any doubt Matthew Smith is unique. In a still life 
or flowers there are glimpses of Van Gogh’s unbalanced passion 
for paint and they both reflect the fluidity of their light in colour. 
Unlike Chagall, the mantle of Matthew Smith is not straddled 
with dreams, but with plain declarations acutely felt and genuinely 
conveyed, almost to the pitch of violence. Although Matisse 
seems to have been the most direct influence on his earlier work, 
one can see that he was swayed also by the exotic harmonies of 
Gauguin. The flat-patterned motif of Matisse, with its enchant- 
ing rhythm and decisive line binding his luxurious combinations 
of colour, have had a lasting effect upof™ Matthew Smith, but his 
personal rhythm is far more sensory and voluptuous, and the 
curves indicate an undercurrent of agitation that moves inside 
the subject matter, and is not submerged in any adornment of it. 
He seldom fuses his colour; rather is it contrasted in the warm 
luminous blaze of the South, and he builds up hues and tones 
in the manner of a musician moving semitone by semitone like 
a thrilling chromatic scale that leads to the full blast of the 
orchestra. The contours of his design are usually open, and the 
subject unfolds itself inte the form with all the splendour and 
pageantry of a Wagnerian overture. Vivid crashes of amethyst, 





Fig. I. LILIES. A decorative jug filled with a handful of 
Madonna and arum lilies, stands on a blue cloth, merging 
into one with the blue background. Threads of carmine 
together with darker lines run in all directions across the 
picture, and the bright red patches on the jug are united 
with the more subdued tones of the spotted lilies. Finely- 
spiked leaves centralise the pattern, and the drooping heads 
of the flowers transmute their medium to poetry. Courtesy 
Leeds Art Gallery 
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ruby, cerise, peacock or topaz, cause the canvas to appear hot 
and burning, as though the unbridled and detached emotion of 
the artist in the discovery of his ideal must not be checked. 
On being asked whether he was conscious of the power of 
his colour whilst actually painting, he replied: “‘I feel exhausted 


before I begin ; less up to a point during, then much more after.” 
Matthew Smith’s progress has been slow, and it was not until 
he reached the age of thirty-five that he exhibited his first picture 
which is, I think, one of his most beautiful works 
This painting is infinitely calmer in execution than 


“Lilies,” 
(Fig. I). 





Fig. II. STILL LIFE WITH CLAY 
FIGURE (sixth version) of putty, blue, 
yellow and salmon, as a background. 
The clay figure, outlined in darker blue, 
reclines on a yellow board, which rests 
upon a crimsonish-blue table, and beside 
that is a chair of the colour. On its seat 
Matthew Smith has placed some fruit 
and an earthenware bowl of flowers. 
Flowers and fruit mingle with the zones 
down which the paint flashes in thick 
juicy waves, but the table is sparsely 
covered, disclosing the canvas. Courtesy 
Tooth’s Gallery 


Fig. III. STILL LIFE WITH CLAY 
FIGURE (fifth version). The clay figure, 
outlined in crimson, writhes, and the 
board on which she lies slips down back- 
wards. To the left in the folds of vast 
pink drapery, a torso is suggested, and 
separately an arm with a hand attached. 
To the right hang bunches of yellow 
drapery, and there are smaller zones of 
blue, green and violet. The brush 
strokes meet at all angles, and the loose 
whirling rhythm spins a scherzando that 
literatly dances out of the frame. Courtesy 
Tooth’s Gallery 


many that followed, and in the shining clarity of interpretation 
there is perfect completeness. Blue is a favourite colour of this 
artist, and especially so is red with its varied modifications. 
Curiously enough, although the work of Matthew Smith has an 
atmospheric erotic quality, at the same time the modelling is 
confident and positive, with a material solidity, and his pre- 
sentation penetrates the exterior in a kaleidoscope of colour 
invention. In its sonorous volumes he never loses hold of his 
first impression, and this ecstacy of creation, of something 
experienced and translated immediately upon canvas without 
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loss of excitement has a direct appeal to the beholder. Every- 
thing moves with an adventurous freedom that embraces the 
enduring bonds of the earth with the smiling light of the heavens, 
and it is indeed a light that is seldom diminished, be it gentle 
or glowing. Of tragedy in his painting there is none, nor is 
there any literary text... 

“So long as I see something and can paint it—it is immaterial 
what the object is.” 

The rapidity with which Matthew Smith works probably 
accounts for the freshness of his canvases, and the lavish handling 
of the pigment with its interlaced brush 
strokes often gives a scintillating sunshiny air 
upon a texture that has the lusciousness of 
cream. Even the tumbled scribbles that some- 
times appear as shadows may be justifiable, 
because when this artist creates he leaves 
no vacuum that is devoid of animation, and 
the scribbles become arabesques unbounded 
by convention, and abandoned with a sudden- 
ness, gay and startling ! 

Epstein amassed a fine collection of his 
paintings, which were sold at the Leicester 
Galleries in the 1939 exhibition. Some have 
since appeared in a Penguin Modern Painter, 
and last October another exhibition was held 
at Tooth’s Galleries, of work between the 
years 1938-1940. This was a spectacular 
show, because most of the canvases were 
exceptionally big, and on the whole the 
execution was more simplified and of a truly 
heroic stature. A clay figure, modelled by 
the artist, substituted the usual reclining 
nude, and provided the theme for a number 
of the pictures. Here indeed a painter had 
given us without reticence, impassioned and 
unsatiable worlds of colour that breathed 
magic into the shapes they suffused. Seldom 
surely has an artist flung such rapture upon 





canvas. A smallish Provencal landscape, sympathetic in treatment, 


with a glimmer of the infinite, was quite exquisite. 
sheer grandiosity, two still lifes, similar in context, 
content, stand out. 

“Still Life with clay figure,” sixth version (Fig. II), is an 
astonishing display in flat broad zones alongside each other. In 
this work there is a flowing sense of contemplation, and a certain 
dignity in the wide empty spaces. But in the fifth version 
(Fig. III) the mood is reversed, for everything churns in chaotic 
disorder. There is little mixing of colour in either picture, and 
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the skilful ease of his daring progressions is one of mastery, 
for although his rainbow palette quivers with eruptive 
extravagance, the artist has full control over his brush, 
and it plays in painterly accord with his mood. 

From these canvases it is rather interesting to go 
back to an earlier one, about 1930, called ‘Repose’ 
(Fig. IV). This, too, is on a large scale with quite a 
different colour scheme that is almost cool in tonality. 
The model's serene attitude is undisturbed as the escaping 
folds of the curtain rush by, and the proud sweep of 
the brush adds depths and perpetual motion to the 
interior. 

I think Matthew Smith is most imaginative in his 
landscapes, and in these perhaps, as in his flowers, he 
achieves some kind of miracle. The unceasing activity 
of nature, and the amplitude of her cultivation; the 
evasive nuances of rolling skies, and the stirring fertility 
he finds in whatever scenery is before him—these joys 
are spontaneously set down without reflection—with no 
reminder of the past, but only the beating pulse of the 
present hour when paint and senses mingle. Many of 
the canvases are small, and the weave of some of the 
earlier ones is more closely braided. I noticed this in 
the 1920 Cornwall period which is one of his most 
interesting, for the wild ruggedness and inexhaustible 
resources of that country suited his temperament. Two 
especially lovely ones come to my mind, and “Cornish 
Landscape” (Fig. V) was recently exhibited in “Forty Years of 
Modern Art.” Though almost miniature in size, its conception 
is massive. “‘The Red Cottage,” painted about the same period, 
and larger, might almost be a study in green and red. It has 
no time of day or night, and the colours are translucent and yet 
impenetrable. The red roof of the cottage shines like a torch 
through lowering blue-green skies silhouetting the dramatic trees 
that skirt the garden’s edge. A red path upon which opaque 
shadows are cast, lights the way to the gate, and between the trees 
falls a cascade of reddish-green and gold. The surface texture 
is smooth and oily, and the paint tightly knit except for the loose 
fountain that burnishes the darkness. A shroud of mystery 
envelops the whole painting, and the subtleties of colour vibrations 
can be discerned on close inspection, for the artist has surmounted 
pure observation and his vision is steeped in the romanticism 
of the unseen. 

Some of his landscapes are much softer in feeling, with a 
pearliness of pigment, and a sensitive lyricism not usually associ- 
ated with his work. His later canvases have lightened in tone, 
and they possess tremendous breadth without the density of the 
earlier ones. Above all, his painting embodies a lucent humility 
in its limited and conventional subjects, for his imagination does 
not seek unnatural phenomena, but reveals the pattern of his 
thoughts upon reality. 

“Inspiration,” he says, “is when I see a subject in a way that 
allows me to release something from my interior self.” 

One either loves or hates the work of this artist, for there 


Fig. IV. REPOSE. The warmer brownish flesh 
tints are contrasted with the fused wavering of a 
restless background, and all sorts of colours are 
woven into it giving the appearance of a dark 
lustrous glaze, with touches of conflicting cyclamen 
and orange. The heavy green cushion is relieved 
by the model’s coppery hair, and by the lapis beads 
around her neck. Courtesy of the Artist 


Fig. V. CORNISH LANDSCAPE. The entire 
painting appears to be immersed in a liquid sheen 
of colour reveries. The tenebrous green of the 
trees stretching right across the picture illuminate 
the orange sky which is reflected in the foreground. 
Succulent purple brush strokes moisten the grass, 
and yellow hills rise to one side of the panorama. 
In the distance the ultramarine sea laps at the 
foot of an ochre beach, and an ordinary landscape 
is handled inimitably. Courtesy Colin Anderson, Esq. 





are no half measures in his painting, and there can be none in 
its appreciation. His rhythm has the lure and fascination of a 
flame, and the heart of the flame is never extinguished in the 
fire. The luscious fruit and flowers, and the velvety sumptuous- 
ness of flesh and of drapery hold no sentiment, and there is 
little tenderness to be found anywhere. But whatever the object, 
the mood or the interpretation, in his manner of seeing, and 
in his fearlessness of expression, the painting of Matthew Smith 
remains monumental—it seems to tower beyond the man himself, 
for through familiar subjects his narrative attains statuesque 
nobility. The radiant emotion garnered therein becomes 
crystallised in its creativity, and thus the wonder of his genius 
is triumphant. 
S S S 


The Society of Pewter Collectors held the Summer Meeting 
at York on June 1gth last under the presidency of Mr. James C. 
Fenton of Cleckheaton, successor to Professor Daniel Dougal, M.C., 
M.D., the distinguished gynaecologist of Manchester University, 
who died recently. 

A number of exceptional pieces of pewter were displayed for 
discussion and the programme included a visit to the Minster 
with the Dean, E. Milner White, as cicerone and to the York 
Museum under the guidance of the Director, Mr. Geoffrey 
Thompson. 

The Hon. Sec. of the Society is Mr. Cyril Minchin, Norcot 
Farm, Reading. 
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The Origin of Small-sword Ornament—I 
BY J. F. HAYWARD 


Y intention in the present series of articles is to examine the various 
pattern books of engraved ornament which were produced, mainly 


during the XVIIIth century, to provide models for the steel-chisellers 
and damasceners who decorated small-sword hilts. It must not, however, be 
thought that the craftsmen who produced these hilts did not venture beyond 
the pattern books in their search for appropriate subjects for ornament. They 
did, in fact, draw on a far more extensive field than could possibly be dealt with 
adequately in a few brief articles. Though I shall endeavour to indicate the 
extent and variety of their borrowings, I am first and foremost concerned with 
those published books of engraved designs that were intended to serve exclusively 
as a source for small-sword ornament. 

The creators of the superb chiselled steel hilts, encrusted with gold or silver, 
were craftsmen of a high order but they were not creative artists. While supremely 
capable of executing a given design, they relied on pattern books of ornament 
in the current fashion for the elements of the decoration they applied. The 
pattern books of each period are therefore of great importance, as their influence 
can be traced over the whole range of small-sword production. They provide 
decisive evidence as to the origin of styles of ornament; they also provide some, 
though not entirely reliable, evidence as to the date of a piece. This uncertainty 
is due to the fact that pattern books remained in use for many generations, and 
publications of what claimed to be new designs often prove, on examination, to 
be but revised or pirated versions of earlier books. 

The small-sword is par excellence the weapon of the XVIIIth century, but 
the transition from the heavy swept-hilted rapier of the first half of the XVIIth 
century was completed during the second half of the same century, and there 
are many small-swords, including some of the finest, that date from before 1700. 
The characteristic small-sword with silver hilt, which remained the most popular 
form in England throughout the XVIIIth century until the introduction of cut 
steel, was fully evolved in the course of the last quarter of the XVIIth century. A 
sword in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No.153-1937), with London hall-mark for 
1676, shows the form of hilt current immediately before the final development of the 
small-sword (Fig. I), while in the Bashford Dean Catalogue,’ the sword numbered 5 
shows an early example with full pas d’ane guard and London hall-mark for 1689. 





The early small-swords of the Continent did not often have silver hilts, so Fig. I. SILVER HILT with London 
that their exact dating is not possible. There is, however, in existence a large hall-mark for 1676. The English proto- 
group of steel-hilted swords deeply chiselled with equestrian figures and combat type of the small-sword. Victoria and 
scenes which can be dated to the third quarter of the XVIIth century and can Albert Museum 


be regarded as the imme- 
diate precursors of the 
small-sword. An example 
of this group from the 
Wallace Collection, No. 
869, where it is catalogued 
as French, is shown in 
Fig. II. The commencing 
date of this study of the 
small-sword can therefore 
be taken as approximately 
1675. 

While many important 
books of designs for sword 
hilts were produced in 
XVIIth century France, 
designs for sword hilts were 
few. Amongst the numer- 
ous followers of Etienne 
Delaune, Theodor de Bry 
(1528-1598) and Antoine 
Jacquard, who worked in 
the first half of the XVIIth 
century, produced designs 
of foliage and grotesques 
which were exploited by 
the decorators of sword 
hilts until late ins the 
XVIIth century. Thé De- 
laune sheets of grotesques 
appear to have been in- 
tended for execution in 
niello, a technique which 





Fig. II. HILT OF STEEL, chiselled Fig. III. DESIGN FOR SWORD HILT was more appropriate for 
and gilt. The French prototype of the AND SCABBARD MOUNTS by Antoine knife handles than for 
small-sword. 3rd quarter XVIIth century. Jacquard, of Poitiers. Second quarter of weapons. Jacquard’s de- 

Wallace Collection XVIIth century signs are, on the other hand, 
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intended to take the form of incrustation in silver 
on a ground of blued or blackened steel. The 
most important of the Jacquard designs from our 
point of view is the set of six sheets of sword hilts 
and scabbard mounts, all decorated with well- 
composed designs of grotesques, bunches of fruit 
and the familiar stock of ornament of the late 
Renaissance. The first plate of this set bears a 
portrait of the artist in armour within a circular 
border with the inscription “‘Anthoine Jacquard 
Inventeur Fecit Poictevins.” This self-portrait 
shows him in quite fantastic guise looking over 
his shoulder with an expression of great ferocity 
while brandishing a large sabre. The same spirit 
of fantasy dominates his grotesques, which are 
presented with all the coarse humour so character- 
istic of the minor masters of ornament of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries. In Fig. III is 
illustrated Plate 4 from this series. 

Silver incrustation against a black ground was 
a form of ornament which was much more favoured 
in the XVIIth than the XVIIIth century. It was 
particularly developed in this country, though the 
quality of English work in this medium is rarely 
fine. There are a number of designs for swept- 
hilted rapiers of a late type in the Jacquard set, 
and on the basis of this fact, together with the 
character of the ornament, it is possible to date 
the former as circa 1620-40. The continued use of Jacquard’s 
designs is demonstrated by the small-sword hilt, a detail of 
which is illustrated in Fig. IV (b). This piece was bought in 





Fig. IV. EARLY SMALL-SWORDS, the ornament drawn from 

designs of the late Renaissance. (a) Hilt of russet steel, chiselled, 

gilt and encrusted with gold. English, c. 1700. (b) Hilt of russet 

steel, encrusted with silver—French, late XVIIth century. Both in 
Author’s collection 


who treated a sword hilt merely as a vehicle for the ,goldsmith’s 
art, such as Hans Mielich of Munich (1515-1572) or Pierre 
Woeiriot of Lyon (1532-1596). In the same way the majority 








FRENCH HILTS with ornament in the style of Jean Berain 


Fig. V. Hilt of russet steel, 
encrusted with gold. French, 
1st half XVIIIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. VI. 


Rouen and is probably of French manufacture. The grotesques, 
the scrollwork and the bunches of fruit are in the style of Jacquard, 
though the figures in costume of the late XVIIth century must 
have been drawn from some contemporary source. Jacquard 
was, as the first plate of his set indicates, a gunmaker by trade. 
In designing ornament, he maintained a satisfactory balance 
between considerations of utility and appearance. In this essen- 
tially practical attitude, he is to be distinguished from the designers 


Hilt of steel, chiselled 
and gilt. French, early XVIIIth 
century. 

Wallace Collection 
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Fig. VII. HILT OF STEEL, 
chiselled and originally gilt. 
French, late XVIith century. 
A late use of the Etienne Delaune 
designs of the XVIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


of the designs of the XVIIIth century engravers of small-sword 
ornament were intended chiefly for goldsmiths and jewellers ; 
indeed, the small-sword designs are very often included in pattern 
books for the jewellery trade as representing a specialised section 
of their activities. 

Before discussing the series of German small-sword designs 
which comprise most of the published material of the XVIIIth 
century, mention must be made of the work of Jean Berain le 
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THE ORIGIN OF SMALL-SWORD ORNAMENT 


jeune, who influenced late XVIIth century decorative art in 
all its manifestations. Although his designs were not primarily 
intended for small-swords, there can be no doubt that Jean 
Berain exercised a great influence on small-sword design, both 
directly in his own country and also indirectly through the school 
of German engravers such as J. L. Eysler, who developed his 
strapwork style. Berain’s graceful strapwork and delicate foliage 
combined with shells, enclosing panels with scenes from classical 
mythology, repeatedly occur on small-sword hilts. Amongst 
the most attractive of the Victoria and Albert collection of small- 
swords is No. 1717-1888, illustrated in Fig. V, the designs upon 
which are composed from Berain’s sheets of ornament. Of the 
great many sets of designs produced by Berain, one of the most 
important from the point of view of the development of small- 
sword ornament was that engraved by Mersonau, consisting of 
cartouches and other small ornamental details. A version of this 
was published in England by a certain J. Nicholls of the Minories. 
It should be stressed that the set of designs for firearms issued 
by Berain in 1659 was one of his earliest works and differs entirely 
from the ornament of Berain character applied to small-swords. 

Jean Berain died in 1711 but his style was reproduced by 
many other engravers. Amongst his contemporaries Daniel 
Marot, who died in 1718, should be mentioned. Between them, 
Berain and Marot produced a large number of figure subjects, 
representing the gods and goddesses of classical antiquity, which 
were used by small-sword decorators throughout the first half 
of the XVIIIth century. Only rarely can these figure subjects 
be identified with certainty, as a rule the individual figures seem 
to have been picked out of one or other of the large = ¥ of 
these artists for the decoration of walls and ceilings. A fine 
French hilt of chiselled and gilt steel of this type, now in the 
Wallace Collection, No. 857, is shown in Fig. VI. According 
to the catalogue, it dates from about 1710. The ornament 
consists of figures emblematical of the Arts and Sciences. 

While these French masters did not produce designs speci- 
fically for small-swords, an important group of German designers 
round about the end of the XVIIth century had begun to issue 
sheets of ornament showing patterns for the small-sword and its 
various mounts. It is a peculiar fact that whereas most of the 
extant small-swords appear to be of French manufacture, the 
contemporary designs mostly emanate from Augsburg. 

On small-swords dating from the latter part of the XVIIth 
century, but before the issue of the Ausburg publications, figure 
subjects derived from Etienne Delaune are still to be found. In 
Fig. VII is shown a small-sword in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (No. M. 2764-1931), the hilt of which is of chiselled 
steel, originally gilt. Amongst the figure subjects chiselled on 
this hilt are Roman warriors, groups standing before a throne 
and allegorical figures, all seemingly derived from Delaune. 
The ornament on these earlier small swords is much more difficult 
to trace than on the later examples—for the good reason that 
their style is still that of the Renaissance, and their designs were 
drawn from the great volume of sheets of engraved ornament 
produced during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries. Another 
hilt which probably goes back to Delaune for its ornament is 
No. 2725-1931 in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In Fig. IV (a) is shown an English hilt of chiselled and russeted 
steel against a gilt ground, the details inlaid with gold. This 
hilt is one of a series notable for their very fine quality. Another 
example is shown in Bashford Dean, Plate XXIII, No. 31, 
incorrectly described as of the Hounslow School. Another is 
M. 2729-1931 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but this is less 
certain. The designs consist of classical subjects enclosed in foliate 
borders with grotesques. These subjects, which include recum- 
bent female figures, seem to have been drawn from much the 
same stock of ornament as was used by the steel chisellers of the 
beginning of the century, that is to say, the engravings of Adriaen 
Collaert, De Bruyn and Marcus Geeraerts. The school of 
engravers who produced grotesques was in fact very large and it 
is rarely possible to state with confidence from which particular 
engraver a subject may have been derived. Amongst those whose 
work was probably drawn upon by the makers of these hilts was 
the Augsburg engraver, Lukas Kilian (1579-1637). 





1 European Court Swords and Hunting Swords. Metropol. Mus. 1929. 
2 See Laking. Record of European Armour. Vol. IV. Fig. 1355. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


19. Deception as a Fine Art 


HEN in the year 1204 the wily Venetians diverted the 

Fourth Crusade against Constantinople, their trade rival, 

the fall of that city brought a flood of earnest schoolmen 
as displaced persons into Europe, and the Renaissance owes 
much to that chance happening. In our own day we have seen 
a slightly parallel phenomenon when the lights went down over 
the German universities, and the professors, ‘their heads crammed 
with factual scholarship, their suitcases with MSS., flooded into 
the comparatively unerudite West. In the field of art particularly 
they knew all the answers and asked all the questions. 

In the old days their search for the tiniest facts about the 
Master of Something or-Other had been hidden in the cloistral 
calm of Heidelberg or Wittenberg where vast anthills of assertion 
laboriously piled up and were sometimes converted into tomes 
so detailed and German that only like-minded Germans ever 
reached the verbs at the end of the monumental utterances. 
Never was so much said by so few about so little. But trouble 
came, and the good scholars, practical in at least one respect, 
went ; to turn up later on American university campus or their 
English equivalent. Whereupon the world-shaking question 
whether the Master of Mary with a Blue Locust could truly be 
identified with the Rheinische artist Wilhelm von Wasseinnamen 
continued. 

One of the latest of these exhaustive studies is by Dr. Otto 
Kurz and is devoted to the consideration of Fakes.’ It bears 
just that one word as its tle, adding merely “A Handbook for 
Collectors and Students.” It might well have added ‘‘Forgers 
and Innocent Curators,’’ for the methods are carefully described 
and the whole field of the Fine and Applied Arts covered with 
Teutonic thoroughness. Dr. Kurz has omitted to discuss com- 
prehensively the psychological factors which lead men to under- 
take these elaborate deceptions, and those which cause such 
strange elation in the breasts of the great mass of people when 
some resounding instance of faking makes millions aware of 
Vermeer precisely because a picture was not painted by him. 
Perhaps this companion study is now piling up on the desk of 
some colleague in the Department of Psychology. It would 
make a fascinating book. 

Meantime we can, as it were, labour under the primeval Kurz. 
Every known instance is examined in detail by him under its 
appropriate heading: Painting, Furniture, Porcelain, etc., etc. 
It may be some satisfaction to the average collector to remember 
that almost every great Museum in the world has at some time 
been “‘had” by the faker ; and such items as the Etruscan sarco- 
phagus in the British Museum, the Tiara of Saitaphernes in the 
Louvre, the Leonardo Bust in the Metropolitan, or the wide- 
spread works of that magnificent forger Giovanni Bastianini who 
in the XIXth century provided so many and such exquisite 
early Renaissance sculptures to the best museums, prove that 
professional specialists are as vulnerable as the merest tyro. 

“There is a wax bust waiting for every Gallery Director at 
the end of the passage.”” That is the word of power which 
should keep us all (except the forgers) humble. 

There is, too, another side of this question. The good fake, 
like the perfect poetic parody, teaches us a tremendous lot about 
the original. Museums are beginning to establish their own 
collections of spoofs and shams, copies and counterfeits. There 
is an excellent one in the Courtauld Institute. Exhibitions of 
these deceptions are not unknown. There was a famous one 
in Copenhagen in 1915 ; and another at the Philadelphia Museum 
the following year of ‘‘Fakes and Reproductions” based, so said 
the Catalogue, on “Objects acquired by the Museum through 
Gifts and Bequests’’—not, you will observe, through any error of 
judgment on the part of the Director. There was a full-range 
Exhibition organised by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1924 
with a splendid Catalogue which might well have been the 
forerunner of Dr. Otto Kurz’ own volume. 

So perhaps the Fake enters a world where it shines by the 
splendour of its own perfect deceitfulness. No collection will be 
complete without it; dealers will guarantee its absolute falseness. 
Aud every precaution will be taken against the faker of Fakes 
who might attempt to deceive some unsuspecting collector of 
these by slipping in a genuine Michelangelo or a chair really 
made by Hepplewhite. 





1 Faber. 30/-. 





Some French Chairs of the XVIIIth Century 


BY JOHN ELTON 


the two countries, remains unmistakably different during the greater Pa 

of the XVIIIth century. In that period of the long reign of Louis X 
which is contemporary with that of Charles II of England, the type of wainut 
chair with carved frame and caned seat and centre to the back panel is very 
similar in both countries, but the carving on the framework of French chairs 
is finer, and an oval panel in the back is of more frequent occurrence in France. 
There is a wider divergence in design from the beginning of the Régence period 
in France (after 1715) and the national feeling for furniture as an accessory 
and background for social life emerges. The ease and polish of the brilliant 
social intercourse called for light, portable seats. As in decoration there was 
a tendency to bound spaces not by geometrical figures, but by curves, and 
to round off corners, so the science of curvature was applied to all seat furniture, 
which included not only chairs and armchairs, but also settees and sofas in 
which no single inch can be described as straight. The beginning of the 
cabriole curve can be seen in the walnut armchair (Fig. I) on which the legs 
finish in a hoof foot. In the fully developed style of Louis XV, the eye travels 
without a break from one curve to another; and the arms spring from the 
back (in the case of armchairs) “just as a branch continues the trunk of a tree,” 
and the cabriole leg is continuous with the seat frame. In that fertile period 
many new types of seat furniture were invented and differentiated in accordance 
with their uses. The bergére was a deep and wide armchair with the spaces 
between the arms and seat filled in; the wing chair (fauteuil da joues) or “con- 
fessional chair’ had its sides furnished with cheeks (or ears) which served to 
rest the sitter’s head and protect it from draughts. The bergére was sometimes 
accompanied by a footstool or tabouret ; and often appears short-legged, 
because the seat was supplied with a very thick squab or cushion. In several 
respects, the comfort of the sitter was considered, as in the concave shaping 
of the chair en cabriolet, the use of cane (which is resilient) and the great width 
of certain armchairs, which allows a change of posture (Fig. II). The carving 
on the framework of this armchair is in low relief ; 
the top rail, which centres in an escallop shell, is Fig. I WALNUT 
bow-shaped. In the single chair (Fig. III), the ARMCHAIR 
cabriole legs are carved on the knee with an escallop covered with gros- 
shell, but the pierced centre of the seat rail as in point needlework. 
the full rococo style. Period Louis XIV 


a and English furniture, in spite of the frequent contacts between 


During the period of 
Louis XVI in which the 
straight line dominates de- 
sign, there were fewer new 
forms of seat furniture. 

A favourite type was the 
chair (Fig. IV) with an oval 
back, often centring at the 
top in a carved motif such 
as a knot of ribbon, a small 
group of flowers. A carved 
motif also appears on the 
seat rail; the tapered legs are 
often fluted. During the 
Directoire and Empire 
period, there was an increas- 
ing reliance upon classical 
models, and the Cabinet des 
Modes from 1786 to 1790 
gives instances of chairs in 
the latest fashion. In 1790 
there were “new armchairs 
of antique form and an 
“Etruscan chair.” During 
the Empire, the change 
in fashion was contempo- 
rary with a change in 
the patronage of the arts, 
and a collapse of the old 
order of society. A close 
study of classic antiquity 
resulted in some pedantic 
creations, and in 1806 a 
visitor in Paris describes the 
“shapes of the seats’ as 

Fig. Il WIDE WALNUT ARMCHAIR with “very fine,”” and the chairs, Fig. III. SINGLE CHAIR with carved back 
carved back and seat. Period Louis XV divans and stools as having and seat. Mid XVIIIth century 
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Fig. IV. ARMCHAIR. Period Louis XVI 


“Dragons or Egyptian figures in antique bronze or ormolu instead 
of legs.” 

For the seat furniture for great houses and the Royal palaces 
the woodwork was usually gilded, but a number were painted in 
white, cream, or light colours touched with gold. 

There was a wide range of chair coverings, including leather 
for serviceable chairs such as writing chairs and dining chairs. The 
writing chair was a distinctive type, with the legs grouped as follows: 
one directly under each arm, a third placed in the centre of the 
front, and a fourth in the centre of the back. Needlework was a 
favourite covering, especially in the provinces, and there is a dis- 
tinctive note in French embroidery, which borrowed designs from 
textiles (Fig. I). Velvets (either of silk or “Utrecht” pile) and 
damasks were also employed as seat coverings, and the material 
was either fixed to the frame by close-set gilt nails, or tacked down 
under a braid. The fine tapestry coverings, which add so much 
to the price of French seat furniture, date from the middle years 
of the XVIIIth century when the art “flourished at the Gobelins 
and made the fortune of Beauvais.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STUART AND GEORGIAN CHURCHES OUTSIDE 
LONDON. By Marcus WuirFen. B. T. Batsford. 18s. 


This book is an apologia for a group for long despised and 
rejected, the churches of the establishment erected outside the 
limits of the present County of London between the accession 
of James I and the death of William IV. To the criticism that 
the important London churches are left out of this survey, the 
answer is that these have been adequately recorded elsewhere. 
The disparagement of Renaissance churches in England was 
de rigueur half a century ago, and even where there exists to-day 
admiration for anything domestic ‘‘which by stretching the word 
to breaking point and beyond” can be termed Georgian, churches 
have been left out of the picture. The present work is evidence 
for their quality, and it is clear that the architects of this period 
showed a readiness to experiment, an original handling of the 
elements of design. Besides a close study of the most interesting 
churches covered by this period, there are most useful accounts 
of the minor provincial architects, and builder-architects such 
as White of Worcester, the Hirns of Warwick, Paly of Bristol, 
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who have only lately and partially emerged from obscurity ; 
and there is an interesting revaluation of Thomas Archer. The 
late Georgian section contains some entertaining material and 
accounts of certain country churches which were designed as an 
adjunct to the park of a landowner, such as Ayot St. Lawrence 
and Nuneham Courtenay, where, in Horace Walpole’s phrase, 
“the church has become a temple by one touch of Albano’s 
pencil and a principal feature of one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes in the world.” Mr. Whiffen gives prominence to the 
colourful interior of Shobdon Church (1753), a work in “‘the 
modern Gothic order’”’ of which there is a coloured plate. The 
book was evidently written with great gusto, and with an immense 
interest in the architecture of the period. In the chapter on 
craftsmen and artists the work of the mysterious pair of stuccatore 
Artari and Bagutti in the ’twenties is described as rococo, much 
too early a date for this ‘“‘epidemical disorder’ from France. 


REGENCY. By Dona.p Pitcuer. B. T. Batsford. 15s. 


The denigration of the Regency taste has been replaced by 
a widening appreciation, and its canonisation has now become 
absolute. The present work by Mr. Donald Pilcher, which is 
well-timed, gives a full and detailed picture of the architecture 
of the period between 1800 and the early eighteen-thirties, its 
ideals and building methods and materials. Judging by their 
results, Regency architects have ground for complacency when 
they state (as Busby does) that “the true expressions of cheer- 
fulness, elegance and refinement are so well understood and so 
happily united in our modern domestic dwellings, that I hesitate 
not to say we are rapidly advancing to a state of perfection.’’ 
A balance was reached between the work of the engineer archi- 
tects who used new forms of structure and materials, and the 
theorists, and it is possible to recognize a common factor in the 
buildings of this period which “‘both in a figurative and concrete 
sense relied upon a clear expression of structure.” 

One section is given up to the development of the “‘picturesque’”’ 
and the theory used by many critics of taste that landscape, and 
to some extent buildings, should conform to the canons of paint- 
ing. The verandah, a feature of many houses, was considered 
valuable for breaking down the barrier between the house and 
the garden, and was thus described by a contemporary writer : 
“The verandah may be said to take the room itself abroad, for 
when rendered so attractive as it may be, it would frequently 
seduce the work table and the reading table into its own neutral 
ground, between the house and the open air.””. Some illustrations 
show the intricate delicacy of the verandahs and balconies of this 
period. 

The subject lends itself to a literary approach, and Mr. 
Pilcher has made good use of references in the contemporary 
romantic novel and the prefaces of architectural works. He 
cannot resist citing absurdities, such as that of Thompson, on 
the use and the orders in domestic architecture when he recom- 
mends the use of the ‘“‘matronly tonic,” ‘“‘where opulence exists 
independent of rank and title,”” or Lord Kame’s consideration 
as to whether a ruin should be “‘in the Gothic or Grecian form.” 
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CHINESE FURNITURE 


Chinese Household Furniture. By George N. Kates. 125 pages, 
112 plates plus 10 woodcuts. (Harper & Brothers. $6.) 


REVIEWED BY 
JUDITH and ARTHUR HART BURLING 


R. George N. Kates, who is the Curator of Oriental 
M Art at the Brooklyn Museum, has, with this book, 

made a valuable contribution not only to the knowledge 
of Chinese Art, but also to a better understanding of how the 
Chinese people live. 

For too long a time the general idea has prevailed in the 
outside world that the Chinese live 
either in palaces or in slums. Mr. Kates’ 
book is about the type of furniture that 
is used, and has been used for many 
centuries, in the middle class Chinese 
household. 

A great disservice has been done to 
our appreciation of the essential good 
taste of the Chinese people—that innate 
sense of rightness that governed the 
arrangement, as well as the conduct, of 
their homes—by the fact that most of 
the furniture with which the Western 
world is familiar has fallen into two 
categories. One is the intensely compli- 
cated and luxurious and costly type that 
may be designated as “‘palace furniture,”’ 
and which is frequently more distin- 
guished for the great skill and ingenuity 
of its maker than for its aesthetic beauty. 
The other is the really ugly heavy 
intricately carved teakwood furniture 
which was brought back from the Far 
East by traders from England and 
America, and which appealed to them 
because it was “‘quaint,”” and also because 
it accorded with the taste of their own 
period for the heavy and elaborate. 

The work of Chippendale, and other 
English cabinet makers, while altogether 
superior to these categories, did little to dispel the general mis- 
conceptions about Chinese furniture because, while these famous 
cabinet makers were inspired by Chinese motifs, their work had 
to conform to the taste of their own time and public. As a 
consequence their pieces look very strange and foreign to Chinese 
of cultivated taste because of their excess of ornamentation. 

Another reason why the type of furniture with which this 
book deals has been almost completely ignored is that the Chinese 
never considered their ordinary household furniture as ‘‘works 
of art,” and no attempt was made by the “curio” dealers to sell 
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SMALL K’ANG CUPBOARD. 


(Left) SQUARE 

STOOL of pale “‘rose 

wood.”’ Ch’ing Dynasty 
(1644-1911) 


(Right) One of a pair 

of HOOP-BACKED 

CHAIRS. Ming Dyn- 
asty (1368-1644) 


such things to dealers or travellers from the outside world. 

The furniture about which Mr. Kates writes was created 
solely for use, and was designed in order to fit as well as possible 
the home in which it was to be put and the purpose for which it 
was intended, and it is precisely this functionalism that gives it 
its sober beauty. It would be difficult to imagine how these 
designs for chairs and tables, stools and chests, desks and cabinets 
could be improved upon. Utterly simple in design, they depend 
for their appeal upon their well-balanced proportions, their 
appropriateness, their utilisation of the beauty of the wood 
selected, and the fine workmanship with which they are made. 
Even the most modest specimens are distinguished by their 
skilful jointing, for nails were never employed, and the use of 
glue was kept to a minimum. 

Mr. Kates goes into the different woods that were most 





Camphor wood with burl inlay. 
Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) 


frequently used. Among the favourites were hua-li (rosewood, 
with its satin smooth surface), hung-mo (the more common 
“redwood”’), and the much sought after tzu t’an (the purple 
sandalwood often called “‘blackwood’’) which is the heaviest of 
Chinese hardwoods. He points out that “‘teakwood’’ was never 
prized by the Chinese. It is an exclusively Indian wood, and has 
never been in traditional use for proper Chinese cabinet making. 
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CHINESE FURNITURE 


K’ANG TABLE, in “‘black- 
wood” (purple sandalwood). 
Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) 





Some time ago, Mr. Kates put 
some of the furniture with which this 
book deals on display in the Brooklyn 
Museum, and it was illuminating to 
witness the surprise of many of the 
visitors to the show, as well as to read 
the printed comments of the newspaper 
reporters. They all remarked on how 
completely at variance were the pieces 
displayed with their preconceived idea 
that Chinese taste ran to the elaborate 
and the ornate. 

As was frequently remarked, all 
this furniture looks completely ‘modern’ 
although many of the pieces date back 
to the Ming Dynasty, and were copied 
from even earlier models. In fact the 
further back we go the more ‘modern’ 
the pieces appear to our eyes (as also 
in the case of porcelain, ivory and 
jade) since it was in the reign of 
Ch’ien Lung that Chinese taste began 
to veer towards more elaborate orna- 
mentation. However, when it came to household furniture—as 
will be seen by the illustrations in this book—the decoration was 
very restrained even in the later examples. 

On one occasion, in Shanghai, a Chinese collector invited 
some friends to come and see a table he had acquired, and which 
had once been the property of the famous Chinese connoisseur 
and collector Hsiang Yiian-p’ien (1525-1590). While we were 
examining it one of those in the group remarked: “It looks like 
anybody’s kitchen table.’ As far as complete simplicity was 
concerned it did. It was a perfectly plain oblong table, with four 
straight legs, depending entirely upon its proportions, and the fine- 
ness of the wood, to make it worthy of forming part of an art 
collection. The top was lacquered and under the lacquering 
there had been engraved an inscription saying when it was made, 
and that it had been ordered by Hsiang Yiian-p’ien. The 
lettering was small and rather inconspicuous, but, apart from 
that, there was no ornamentation of any kind. 

One interesting feature of the exhibit of furniture in the 
Brooklyn Museum was the fact that above the different pieces 
of furniture, Mr. Kates had hung old Chinese woodcuts showing 
similar articles in actual use. In his book a few of these woodcuts 
are reproduced, but, unfortunately, the cuts have been made 
too small so that they lose a great part of their effectiveness. 
We think it would have been important to give them more 
prominence because they entirely removed the feeling of being 
merely “display pieces’’ which so often detracts from exhibits 
in museums. They gave a sense of reality, which convinced the 
spectator that furniture of this type was used in everyday life 
in Chinese households, and that they were not looking at “‘curios.” 

Chinese Household Furniture is well printed and fully illus- 
trated. It strikes a welcome blow in the battle to dispel the 
misconception that Chinese taste runs to the ‘quaint’? and 
overdecorated. We are indebted to the Brooklyn Museum for 
the photographs here reproduced. 
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COVER PLATE 


HIS charming picture is one of the fascinating “sports” of 

art—a copy by a supreme painter of the XVIIIth century of 

a work of an earlier master. Gainsborough left us a few 
important copies, but usually they derive from Van Dyck, his 
spiritual master in portraiture. We know to-day, however, that if 
Gainsborough’s fortune lay in portrait painting his passion was 
for landscape—‘portraits for money, landscapes for love’’ he once 
said—and his early work shows the influence of the XVIIth century 
Netherlandish masters. 

In the light of that enthusiasm we understand this exquisite 
copy of the “Landscape with Dogs and Figures” by David Teniers 
the Elder which in Gainsborough’s hands became “The Young 
Gamekeeper.” The great original was one of the treasures of the 
Radnor Collection. 

Gainsborough appears to have made twoslightly different versions 
of it; one of these is in the National Gallery of Ireland at Dublin, 
whilst the canvas we reproduce is at present at the Leggatt Gallery 





in St. James’s. The Dublin picture has a tree stump taking the 
place of the two dark dogs on the right of the composition. 

Critics have disagreed on the question of its relative value vis- 
d-vis the Teniers original. Hazlitt was of the pro-Teniers per- 
suasion ; but Fulcher, Gainsborough’s fellow-townsman and early 
biographer, noted it as being: 

Finer than Teniers, possessing all his excellence 
with the ‘addition throughout of the superior taste of Gains- 
borough.” 

The canvas, which is the same size as the Teniers picture, 45 ins. 
by 59 ins., has several times been exhibited. We first hear of it 
at the exhibition of Gainsborough’s works at the British Institute 
in 1814, when it was bought by W. Smith, Esq. It was shown 
again at the Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House in 
1886; at an Exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1908 ; 
and again at the Exhibition of Copies of Works of Art organised 
by the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1924. On this last occasion 
it was made the first Plate in the fine Illustrated Catalogue which 
the Club published. It would be delightful if the present owners 
could obtain the loan of the Teniers original and show the two 
pictures side by side. 

S 


Ss 
THE NETHERLANDS. By SAcHEVERELL SITWELL. B. T. Bats- 
ford. 18s. Review. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s account of the Netherlands might well 
have been entitled (like an earlier work) Les Delices des Pay Bas. 
It is a panorama and not a record of the art and architecture of the 
country. It is written with great gusto ; and he finds nothing 
improbable in Holland, which is ‘“‘at once the most poetical and 
the most prosaic country in the world.” An expert in catching 
the spirit of place, he is as interested in the formidable peasant 
costumes of Marken and the seven shades of mournings in Hinde- 
loopen, as in the fine urban architecture of Amsterdam. It is 
characteristic of his unconventional approach that there is little 
mention of Rembrandt, but a chapter is given to the charming 
XVIIIth century master, Cornelis Troost, whose forte was pastel 
pictures from Dutch comedies, and conversation pieces. Mr, Sit- 
well’s approach has some affinity with that of the French writer, 
Henri Havard, who wrote in the seventies of last century, and 
whose descriptions of the costume and sets are p-ecise and colourful. 

The difficulty of recording Holland lies to a great extent in the 
extreme diversity with its small area; at one end is Zeeland—a 
little world of its own—enclosed by water; at another end, Fries- 
land, a province having “the individuality of a separate kingdom”’ 
in which the author is very much at home. The architecture of 
Holland’s greatest city, Amsterdam, marked by “inner exuberance 
and exterior restraint” is more familiar than the sumptuous and 
daring interiors of Friesland homes, which are illustrated on colour 
plates and fully described in the text. The interiors of two Dutch 
houses, the Treves Saal, and Lange Vyverberg at the Hague (Figs. 
68 and 70) deserve better photography. Throughout the book, 
Mr. Sitwell’s enthusiasm is informed and unflagging, but among 
minor criticisms it might be noted that he overrates the quality 
of Dutch silversmiths’ work (page 146). 
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and Parents 


The Birth of James 
Holland : Water-Colour Painter 


scapes, and flowers, has long and deservedly enjoyed a 

reputation among English water-colour painters. He is 
generally stated to have been born in Burslem on October 17th, 
1800, and to have been the grandson of Thomas Holland, the 
manufacturer of shining black wares. 

There is clearly some mystery about his early days. His 
parents’ names are never mentioned, although if his grandfather 
was a master potter it might be expected that James’s father 
would have had some connection with, or interest in the business 
and that his name at least would have been recorded. Again, 
James Holland is said to have received his first instruction in the 
use of the brush from his grandmother, who was a pottery painter, 
yet we find him apparently apprenticed as a flower painter at 
Davenport’s factory, instead of going to his grandfather’s business 
where, presumably, his artistic talent would have proved most 
useful. 

Samuel and Richard Redgrave, whose Century of British 
Painters was first published in James Holland’s lifetime, content 
themselves by stating that he was born in Burslem in 1800 without 
any mention of his parentage, upbringing or early life.” J. L. 
Roget gives us more particulars but a different date. He says®: 

“He came into the world in September, 1800, at Burslem 
in Staffordshire, where his father was engaged in the pottery 
works. Thomas Holland, his grandfather, was noted as the 
first manufacturer of the ‘shining black’ ware. On this ware 
little James Holland’s grandmother painted flowers, while he 
sat and watched her, learning thus to do the like.” 

Cosmo Monkhouse® says he was “born at Burslem on October 
17th, 1800, where his father and other members of his family 
were employed at the pottery works of William Davenport.” 
The author of the Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue’ states 
that he was born on October 17th, 1800. Cundall says he was 
born in Burslem in 1800 and “‘was employed when a boy at 
flower painting on pottery in the factory of James Davenport at 
Burslem.”® Bryan’s dictionary says he was “born in Burslem 
in 1800."* Hugh Stokes in his monograph on Holland’ confuses 
the issue by stating that probably James Holland’s father was a 
flower painter on porcelain at Chelsea-Derby during the closing 
years of the XVIIIth century, whilst Colonel Grant® further 
elaborates the story by suggesting that it was James Holland’s 
father who received his early lessons in the use of the pencil 
from Thomas Holland’s wife, rather than James himself. 
C. Reginald Grundy’ says : 

“‘He was born at Burslem on October 17th, 1800. Then, 
as now, the town was one of the great centres of the pottery 
industry, and the boy’s grandfather, Thomas Holland, with 
whom he lived, was proprietor of a small earthenware manu- 
factory. His wife used to spend part of her leisure in painting 
floral decorations on her husband’s wares, and James, while 
still young, began copying her designs.” 

Laurence Binyon, while repeating that he was born in 1800, 
perhaps got nearest the truth when he tersely described James 
Holland as “the son of a Burslem potter.’’?° 

Clearly much of this is guesswork based upon an unchecked 
and undocumented oral tradition. The obscurity concerning 
James Holland’s parentage has exercised the minds of several 
local students. The late Dr. S. King Alcock, a keen collector, 
undertook some researches into Holland’s early life, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Geoffrey J. V. Bemrose, Curator of Hanley 
Art Gallery, I was able to study his notes. Dr. Alcock discovered 
in the first place that there are no entries in the parish registers 
of Burslem during 1800 concerning James Holland, and he came 
to the conclusion, although without any real evidence, that James 
Holland was the son of the potter Thomas Holland, who married 
in 1801, by a former wife or mistress! Unfortunately, he did 
not pursue his enquiries further. 

I have carefully examined the printed registers of the parish 
of Burslem and can confirm that there are no entries under births 
or baptisms concerning James Holland, either for the year 1800 
or those immediately preceding or following. Indeed, I should 
not have discovered anything further concerning his birth had I 
not decided to list all the entries in the Burslem registers concern- 
ing the Holland family. It was then that I came across the 
following revealing entry under baptisms for 1805 : 


J sive HOLLAND, painter of architectural subjects, land- 
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December 25th. James Holland, son of Martha Holland, 
illegit., October 18th, 1799. 

Martha Holland was the third successive daughter of that 
name born to Thomas and Thomasin (Tomasin, Timison) 
Holland. She was baptised on February 23rd, 1777. The two 
earlier Marthas were baptised July roth, 1774 (buried February 
5th, 1775) and December 12th, 1775 (buried March 3rd, 1776) 
respectively. Of Martha Holland nothing further is known. 
She was the third child of a family of six, being followed by 
Thomas Holland, baptised January 17th, 1779, Christiana 
Holland, baptised February 18th, 1782 (who probably died in 
infancy for there was a Christiana Holland buried on March 3rd, 
1782), and Maria Holland, baptised May 11th, 1783. This was 
probably James’s grandfather’s second matrimonial venture for 
there is record of an Isaac, son of Thomas and Jemima Holland, 
baptised on August 19th, 1770. Jemima Holland died shortly 
after the birth of her son and was buried on December 16th, 1770. 

We may wonder why James Holland’s baptism was delayed 
for so many years. Health clearly was not the reason, although 
the fact of his illegitimacy may have been. I think it probable 
that his baptism in 1805 was the result of a dying wish, following 
so closely as it does upon the death of James’s grandmother, 
Thomasin Holland, who was buried on November 17th, 1805. 
There is, of course, no reason why the tradition that he received 
his first instruction in the mysteries of art from his grandmother 
should not be true. 

Although Thomas Holland, the potter who in Tunnicliffe’s 
Survey! was described as a manufacturer of “black and red 
china ware and gilding,” was evidently not James Holland’s 
grandfather he may have been.more closely related as Laurence 
Binyon™ and Dr. S. King Alcock surmised. Of this, however, 
there is no evidence. Thomas Holland, master potter, was born 
in 1748 and died at the age of 59 years in 1807 and was buried 
on July 17th. He had married, somewhat late in life, Ann Hill, 
spinster, on August 5th, 1801. She survived him for many years, 
carrying on his business in Liverpool Road until 1842 or later. 
In 1834'* her address was King Street, Newcastle, but in 1851!4 
she was back in Burslem in Newcastle Street. 

The Hollands seem to have had some artistic talent, and it 
may be worth while to record that a Thomas Holland, potter and 
modeller, lived in Church Street, Burslem, during the first half 
of the XIXth century. He is listed variously as a potter at the 
Sitch, Burslem,’® a presser,’® a manufacturer of earthenware 
toys’? and as a modeller.'* Was he James Holland’s uncle who 
was baptised in 1779? A further Thomas Holland, artist, was 
living in Wolstanton in 1864.'* 

It may be wondered why James Holland’s birth and parentage 
should be so erroneously and so persistently recorded, but this 
is not difficult to explain. Many people are uncertain and inexact 
about their ages. The near accuracy of the information generally 
given suggests an oral tradition deriving perhaps from the artist 
himself, who might be somewhat reticent about the facts of his 
birth and parentage, if he actually knew all of them. 

R. G. Haccar. 
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THE BRONZE DOORS OF THE FLORENCE BAPTISTERY 


BY DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


UNE 24th, Midsummer Day, has through centuries been 

celebrated with religious and civic ceremonies in Florence, 

and this year has been observed with especial rites and 
rejoicings, since on that day, the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
patron saint of the city, the three celebrated pairs of bronze 
doors of the Baptistery, now rehung after the war, were uncovered 
and restored to the people. 

They have not, however, returned to their place as they left 
it and as generations had known them, but renovated, restored 
to their pristine splendour as the artists who wrought them, the 
citizens who proudly acclaimed them, saw them five, six, 
centuries ago. 

The earliest of these doors were the work of Andrea Pisano. 
Giovanni Villani (1275-1348), who affirms that the Baptistery, 
“‘where people and children were and still are baptised” (among 
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Portion of the ‘“‘DOORS OF PARADISE,” depicting ‘“‘David and Goliath’ 
(Lorenzo Ghiberti, 1378-1455) at the Florence Baptistery, after cleaning. 
Reproduced by permission of the Soprintendenza of the Florence Galleries 


them Dante Alighieri, and all Florentines down to the present 
day, 1948) ‘‘was formerly a temple of Mars,”’ which the Floren- 
tines, on becoming Christians, ‘‘consecrated . - in honour of 
God and of the blessed St. John the Baptist,’”” says, in Book X 
of his Crontche Fiorentine, ‘‘in the said year 1330 they began to 
make the metal doors of S. Giovanni, very beautiful and of mar- 
vellous workmanship and cost ; they were formed . . . and the 
figures gilded by one master Andrea Pisano, and cast . . . by 
Venetian masters.” 

When, after the famous competition in 1401 in which Filippo 
Brunelleschi also competed, the commission for the second pair 
of doors was given in 1403 to the young Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378- 
1455), the design of Pisano’s doors was followed, only the figures 
in the centres of the panels and the ornaments of the frame being 
gilded. These doors being completed and set in place in April, 
1424, Ghiberti was commissioned in that same year to make the 
third pair, producing those which, representing a series of stories 
from the Old Testament, were accounted by Vasari as “‘the finest 
work in the world,’’ and which were, he records, deemed by 
Michelangelo ‘‘so fine that they would grace the entrance to 
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Paradise.”” Contemporary documents refer to the gilding of 
them, one of April 2, 1452, specifying the names of the gilders 
employed, the time allowed them for the work, and the cost 
“for gold purchased to gild the said doors.” 

It thus appears from contemporary evidence that all the 
doors were gilded, the first two pairs partially, the third all over, 
from the time they were hung: but this gilding had long been 
hidden under the accumulated dirt of centuries; and, when a 
reproduction fully gilded was made in the last century for the 
South Kensington Museum, it is recorded that one of those 
concerned, Mr. Drury Fortnum,’ condemned such gilding not 
only on aesthetic grounds but as a later addition, not included 
in the artist’s original design. 

In 1772 a proposal to clean the doors was vetoed by Raimondo 
Cocchi, antiquarian of the Grand Ducal Galleries, whose advice 
was that the uncovered places should be 
retouched with oil varnish so dark as to 
match the prevailing tint.” 

After the doors were removed, for 
safer keeping, in 1943, the question arose 
among those in charge of them as to 
how much of the gilding remained 
under the concealing layer of dirt ; and, 
after consultation and successful tests, 
it was decided to attempt the cleaning 
of one panel, earnest study being devoted 
to the best technical methods to adopt. 

Professor Rossi, Director of the 
Florentine Galleries, relates® that “having 
ascertained analytically that the stratum of 
green extra to the thickness of successive 
varnishings was constituted by calcareous 
matter, evidently deriving from street 
dust and fine atmospheric dust,” such 
materials were selected for the cleaning 
work as should in no way eat into or 
injure the metal but serve ‘“‘to free that 
dust from the carbonate of copper which 
held it together.”” ‘‘When,’’ he adds, the 
work “‘was undertaken by Bruno Bearzi 
it was possible to establish that the 
gilding was still existent over almost the 
whole of the sculptured surface, and 
also to estimate to the full the care and 
minuteness with which all the Stories 


ba d had been chiseled.”’ 
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Working for many months with tire- 
less zeal and skill in the Uffizi workshops, 
in surroundings vividly suggestive of the 
bottega in which the doors must have 
originally come into being, Cav. Bearzi 
and his staff of workmen gradually 
removed the coating of varnish and cal- 
careous matter, revealing the doors in 
their original effulgence and bringing to 
light the modelling and exquisite detail 
obscured through many generations. Finally, their great work 
has been brought to completion and the doors rehung—an 
arduous and delicate business (Ghiberti’s second pair of doors 
weigh thirty-five quintals each)—and fitted to new metal supports 
and to a new system of hinges especially made in and donated 
by Sweden. 

Now, shining with the golden lustre of their early days, 
undreamed of in later times, the doors are again daily visible 
to the Florentines and to travellers from all parts of the world 
as Pisano and Ghiberti left them ; the two earlier pairs pres“nting 
a noble combination of bronze and gold . . . gilded sculptured 
figures against a dark background ; Ghiberti’s final “stupendous 
work”’ resplendent in its golden lustre as Michelangelo centuries 
ago saw it when he declared—and to-day the revelation of such 
shining splendour renders his words more comprehensible than 
hitherto—that such doors ‘‘would grace the entrance of Paradise.” 
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1Recorded by Professor Rossi, Director of the Florentine Galleries, in an 
article in Jl Ponte, April, 1947. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 





Chinese Cloisonné Enamel—Part I 
BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


T is as remarkable as unexpected that the Shoso-in, the Imperial Treasury, 
| at Nara, in Japan, which has been described by a native writer as a museum 

of ‘‘matchless realities,’ should contain, besides the Japanese collection, a 
number of examples of Chinese art works including cloisonné. The late R. L. 
Hobson called the Shoso-in “‘a veritable treasure-house of T’ang craftsmanship.” 

The Japanese Government earned the eternal gratitude of students when 
in 1910 it issued the “‘Toyei Shuko,”’ an album (with an all too brief catalogue) 
of one hundred and fifty plates illustrating some of the contents of the Shoso-in. 
This album incidentally exploded several well-meant but myoptic theories about 
Oriental art generally previously held by Occidental scholars. Even its Japanese 
compiler cannot repress his surprise at some of the Nara revelations, among 
which are several mirrors with cloisonné enamel decoration. “It is almost 
incomprehensible,” he states, “that cloisonné work should have been in existence 
in such ancient days.” He describes the decoration as being floral figures 
outlined with inlay of fine gold wire and enamels of various colours, green, 
indigo, reddish brown, etc., and he adds, by way of comment, that “the treatment 
of colours and the execution of the work are both most splendid.” 

The word ‘‘cloisonné”’ means literally a cell or partition, and is therefore a 
rough description of the work. The word “enamel” (formerly ‘‘amel’’) is 
derived through the French words, “the 1,” “‘esmail,’’ from the Latin 





MIRROR with cloisonné decoration in 


clouded green, dark brownish red and 

purplish black, cloisons in gold, the spaces 

between the points of the petals gilt and 

powdered with gold dots, dia. 18 cm. 

With acknowledgments to The Burlington 
Magazine 


“‘amail,’’ “‘esmal, 
word “‘smaltum,” and describes a hard vitreous compound which is fused upon 
the surface of metallic objects for the purpose of decoration. This compound 
is a form of glass made of silica, minium and potash, which is stained by the 
chemical combination of various metallic oxides while in a melted state in the 
crucible. This strict application of the term, we are told, was 





widened to include any metal object coated with enamel, so that 
to-day the term “‘an enamel’’ generally describes a work of art 
in enamels upon metals. 

The composition known as enamel which is used upon metal 
is not very different from the enamels applied to pottery and 
faience.' But they differ in this respect, that the pottery enamel 
is usually applied to the “biscuit’’ surface of the ware in a raw 
state; that is, the composition has not been previously ‘run 
down’ or vitrified in the crucible by heat, as in the case with 
enamelling upon metal. Enamels upon Assyrian bricks show 
that they were applied in the unvitrified state. It was upon 
pottery and brick that the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians 
achieved their greatest work in enamelling. Up to present times, 
nothing of such magnificence as the great enamelled walls of 
the Palace of Rameses III at Tel el-Jehudia in the Nile Delta, 
or the Palace of Nimrod in Babylon has been discovered upon 
metal of any kind. But there were many examples of gold 
ornaments and jewellery enamelled in opaque turquoise, cobalt, 
emerald green and purple, some of which can be seen at the 
British Museum and the Louvre. 

Enamel was applied to articles of personal adornment in the 
Greek and Roman civilizations. Considerable use was made of 
it by Greek sculptors in the Vth and the IVth centuries B.c. 
Not only were the eyes made of enamel, as in the fine bronze 
head found at Anticythera (Cerigotto) in 1902, but in the colossal 
figure of Zeus for the Temple at Olympia, made by Pheidias, the 
gold drapery was gorgeously enamelled with figures and flowers. 
This wonderful work was destroyed, as so many examples of art 
in enamel have been, doubtless because of the precious metal 
upon which they were made. 

It would seem certain that the art of enamelling was practised 
in Europe long before it was known in China. The Chinese 
themselves do not claim the independent invention of the art. 
At one time it was believed that the Arabs brought the art of 
cloisonné to China from Constantinople in the Yiian Dynasty 
(1206-1368) when events in Constantinople occurred which 
scattered the enamellers working there to all parts of the world. 
The Byzantines, whose early cloisonné work was on gold plates, 
excelled in this art; and this fact lends some weight to the case 
for the derivation of the Chinese name “‘fa lan,”’ which is variously 
attributed to Frank, a name for Christendom and France, but 
which may come from Folin or Fulin,? the old name of the 
Roman Empire of the East. 

Undoubtedly enamelling was invented at a very remote date 
in Western Asia and penetrated to Europe, as far as Ireland, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. A number of Celtic 
and Saxon enamels, consisting of the finest gold and bronze 
ornaments, horse trappings, shields, fibulae and ciboria, are 
attributed to the VIth century A.D. and onwards. There is a 
close resemblance between method, style, design and colour of 
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the early Irish enamel work and that of Byzantium where it 
flourished for several centuries. The finest work known to us 
belonging to this period is the Pala d’Oro at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
believed to have been brought from Constantinople to Venice 
about 1105. This magnificent altar-piece is in cloisonné enamel. 

The well-known Chinese book on antiquities, the Ko ku yao 
lun, published in 1387, says (in the second edition issued in 1459) 
under the heading Ta Shih Yao, or Arabian Ware: ‘The actual 
place of production of what is known to us as Arabian kiln burnt 
ware is not known. The body of the piece is made of copper, 
decorated with designs in colours made of various materials fused 
together. It resembles the cloisonné enamel work of Fo-lang. 

. - It is also called the ware of the devil’s country (Kuei kuo 
yao). In the present day a number of natives of the province 
of Yunnan have established factories in the capital (Peking) 
where the wine-cups are made which are commonly known as 
‘inlaid’ work of the devils’ country. The similar enamels made 
now at Yannanfu, the provincial capital, are fine, lustrous, and 
beautifully finished.” The author of the great ceramic work, 
T’ao Shuo, published in 1774, contains the following reference 
to cloisonné enamel work (book I, fol. 16): “‘The Arabian ware 
(Ta Shih Yao) resembles the enamel work of Fo-lang. Accord- 
ing to the T’ung Ya they make it very skilfully at Fo-lin. Now 
in the dialect of Canton the character lin becomes lang, hence 
the name Fo-lang, otherwise written Fu-lang, which is the 
modern Fa-lan.”’ 

But the Chinese contents of the Shoso-in Treasury make it 
probable that the cloisonné technique may have been introduced 
into China through Persia as early as the T’ang Dynasty 
(A.D. 618-907), when it is known that many Middle Eastern 
craftsmen worked in the capital of China (Ch’angan) at that 
time. The original text of Toyei Shuko, or Record of the 
Shoso-in Treasury, is by Omira Seigai, professor of the Tokyo 
Fine Art School, but it was revised and authorized by Matano 
Migaku, President of the Imperial Household Museum. 

Plate twenty-six of the Toyei Shuko reproduces a mirror 
(see illustration) with cloisonné decoration which has all the 
appearance of perfect finish. Now it is incontestable that 
examples of cloisonné were deposited at Nara in the VIIIth 
century ; but the question does seem to arise whether Byzantium 
was indeed the nursery of the enameller’s art in the early centuries 
of our era, for the form and decoration of this mirror are distinctly 
Far Eastern rather than Western in character. At least one 
authority, O. M. Dalton, is emphatically opposed to a Byzantine 
origin. Is it possible that it is of Japanese workmanship? If 
there had been any case for claiming for it Japanese workman- 
ship, the authors of the Toyei Shuko would certainly not have 
failed to do so. That they have not seems sufficient grounds 
for believing it to have been of foreign make. Moreover, as 
R. L. Hobson has pointed out, the subsequent history of the 
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art of Japan is against such a theory. “Enamelling,” he says, 
“‘was scarcely known in Japanese art before the XVIth century, 
and then only in small passages of subordinate decoration.” 
Assuming, then, this Shoso-in mirror to be Chinese cloisonné 
work (and there is no reasonable alternative to this conclusion), 
it still remains a striking anomaly; for, as A. L. Hobson has 
pointed out, we have to wait fully five centuries, if not more, for 
the reappearance of the art. During the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279) it may have lapsed into disfavour only to reappear 
in the time of Kublai Khan and Marco Polo, which was a period 
of sumptious display, when cloisonné work would be expected 
to appeal to the luxury-loving Court of that day. This mirror, 
like the other beautiful metal mirrors in the Shoso-in Treasury, 
can reasonably be accepted as Chinese ; for, although it is impos- 
sible to find a parallel to the Nara mirrors in cloisonné enamels, 


considerable analogies are offered by a group of metal mirrors . 


illustrated in the “Shin sho sei,” a useful Japanese volume which 
gives in compendious form the chief types of antique Chinese 
bronzes as figured in such Chinese classics as the “Po ku t’ou.’ 
Hobson has noted that the petal-shaped outline of the Nara 
cloisonné mirror is common to a fairly numerous class of Chinese 
mirrors known as the ling hua chien, or mirrors shaped like the 
water-chestnut flower, of which two examples in the “Shin sho 
sei” are further enriched with formal moulded or engraved 
medallions. 





1 Faience, or Fayence, is a kind of glazed porcelain embellished with painted 
designs. This kind of porcelain is said to have been first manufactured in Faenza, 
a town in Northern Italy. 


2 Fulin is identified with Bethlehem by Professor Hirth in his paper on the 
Roman Orient. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EARLY MAN, A SURVEY OF HUMAN ORIGINS. By ALan 
HouGHTON Broprick. (Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical 
Publications. 18s.) 


Alan Houghton Brodrick is the author of several well-liked 
books, of which perhaps “Beyond the Burma Road” has proved 
the most popular. In this, his latest, he has essayed a more serious, 
though a no less attractive, human study. Man's chiefest interest 
is Man; and this book purports to be “a summary and a survey” 
of our present knowledge about his physical origin. The author 
is a trained anthropologist, and his Short Bibiliography hints at 
the extent of his sources, though the omission of any reference to 
the late Dr. Marrett is somewhat surprising. 

It has long been held that Man’s origins seem not to lie 
in Europe. Europe has yielded much material relating to very 
early Man, and Europe played an important part in the evolution 
of Upper Palaeolithic cultures (comparable perhaps to the part she 
played later in the history of modern civilization), but it is not in 
Europe, it seems, that we must expect to find evidence of Man’s 
first appearance upon this earth’s surface. Mr. Brodrick says that, 
as far as we can see, Europe has always been an area towards which 
immigration was directed. If this assumption be correct, Man’s 
origin must certainly be sought elsewhere. “The fact,” declares 
Mr. Brodrick, “‘is that in Europe from the time of the Neander- 
thaloids onwards, at any rate, we are dealing with human types 
whose evolutionary story was already a long one before they reached 
Europe.” We are still faced with the possibility of Man’s spontane- 
ous appearance in several areas simultaneously. 

The first real artists, in the sense that they made things having 
other than a purely useful purpose, it would appear, were men of 
the European Palaeolithic culture. Upper Palaeolithic art may 
possibly have originated in south-western France. The Neander- 
thaloids apparently produced only artefacts, i.e. things of use having 
no magico-religious purpose. 

It is doubtless true that the fashioning and the using of tools 
and artefacts are impossible unless the makers and users can com- 
municate with their fellows, but this “communication” need not 
necessarily have been oral or by means of any known form of script. 
It might have been by the language of grimace or gesture alone. 
Nor are Mr. Brodrick’s propositions that ‘“‘Men think because they 
can talk” and that “Language creates thought, not thought language” 
convincing. Surely, some kind of emotion and its corresponding 
mental image must precede its externalization in the form of sound 
or visible sign. It is the generative power of thought that 
gives birth to the symbol, and the symbol is then literally a 
reminder. 

VicTOR RIENAECKER. 
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THE GEORGIAN PLAYHOUSE. RicHarp SOUTHERN. (62 pp. 
+ 56 pl.) Pleiades Books, London. tas. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE GARDEN. H. F. Crark. 
(64 pp. + 56 pl.) Pleiades Books, London. 12s. 6d. 


These are the first of a series dealing with various forms of 
XVIIIth century art, sponsored by the Georgian Group. 

The English public has never lost its interest in the Georgian 
theatre but its attention has been focused almost entirely upon 
the works of the most popular dramatisis and the careers of the 
most celebrated actors and actresses. The characteristics of the 
buildings in which these latter won their reputations are much less 
generally understood than those of their predecessors in Shake- 
speare’s days. This is all the more remarkable since nothing 
remains of the Shakespearian playhouses, whereas we possess in 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol (1766), a fairly intact Georgian one. 
Though the other examples illustrated by Mr. Southern have 
suffered serious alterations or even been gutted, their remains under 
his expert guidance become no more difficult to understand than 
the ruins of the average medieval abbey or castle. Several of these 
long-disused country playhouses have come to light only recently 
and it is pretty clear that time will disclose further examples. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate here Mr. Southern’s account 
of the technical details of Georgian theatres. The comparative 
simplicity of the internal decoration will probably surprise most 
readers. The elaborate stuccowork on the box-fronts at the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, are only Victorian though not disfiguring. 
The rich sculptural effects of the Adams’ redecoration of Drury 
Lane in 1775 were achieved entirely by chiaroscuro painting. It 
was, perhaps, a wise economy in view of the rough usage often meted 
out by Georgian playgoers, which would have made short work of 
the stucco cherubs of our Victorian theatres. Externally Georgian 
playhouses were seldom more ornate than the contemporary 
Dissenting chapels. The publicity value of a fine facade was hardly 
appreciated before 1800. 

Though English art was not without its admirers in XVIIIth 
century Europe, the English landscape garden was one of the rare 
species to be generally acclaimed in France whence most fashions 
originated. It is only right, therefore, that landscape gardening 
should have given birth to a considerable literature in recent years, 
but a good elementary guide to the subject has long been needed. 
The main difficulty which will be encountered by any writer on the 
subject, arises from the wealth of material. Mr. Clark has divided 
his text into two almost equal parts giving respectively a general 
introduction and descriptions of nine selected gardens. Mr. Clark 
has approached his subject from rather too literary an angle. This 
is all right in the introductory part but in the descriptions of the 
individual gardens a more technical and topographical treatment is re- 
quired and not mere lists of visitors. The first of the selected gardens 
is Chiswick Park, but we are not warned that Mr. Wittkower has 
recently shown that Lord Burlington had already erected the 
temples before William Kent appeared on the scene. Castle Howard 
is taken to show Sir John Vanbrugh’s work, whilst Woburn Farm, 
Chertsey, is distinguished as the earliest ferme ornée, though Philip 
Southcote’s effort was later outshone by William Shenstone’s 
development of his little family estate of the Leasowes, so amusingly 
guyed in Richard Graves’ Columella. Pains Hill and Nuneham 
Park are interesting as examples of orthodox landscape gardening 
by owners without professional assistance. It is a pity that Capa- 
bility Brown is illustrated by Claremont, a site already touched by 
Vanbrugh and Kent. The inclusion of that composite masterpiece 
Stowe is inevitable. The story ends with Repton’s remodelling of 
Woburn Abbey. 

The illustrations of Mr. Southern’s book are adequate. The 
engraved views shown by Mr. Clark come out fairly well; the plans 
are too small and some of the photographs somewhat ineffective. 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON and THOMAS TILESTON WATER- 
MAN (81 pp. 272 pl.) Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 63s.). 


DOMESTIC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF TIDEWATER 
VIRGINIA. THomas TILESTON WATERMAN and JOHN A. 
Burrows (71 pp. + 93 pl.) Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 633s.). 


These two magnificently illustrated books both deal with the 
architecture of parts of the old colonies which have received com- 
paratively little attention. Though almost contiguous the two areas 
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are very unequal in their artistic contents, North Carolina being 
far the richer (and larger). In the Colonial Period the wealth of 
this state was derived largely from lumbering. The fact that there 
was always timber to spare influenced the architectural development 
from the earliest days. The first settlers, faced with the necessity 
of finding accommodation in a hurry, had to evolve a technique of 
log-building, a wasteful form of construction of which they had 
had no experience in England. It is, however, the later framed 
wooden houses which will chiefly interest English readers who are 
familiar only with the comparatively modest use of this technique 
in S.E. England. The earlier of these fine airy country houses 
approximate to the English fashions for houses in more solid 
materials. After the War of Independence types were evolved less 
closely related to the English and more suitable to the climate. 
These magnificent Neo-Classical houses with double verandahs 
were being built right down to the Civil War. 

Less need be said of the brick architecture because it followed 
closely English fashions. An exotic strain was imported by the 
Moravian colony. Its domestic buildings possess a certain interest 
as early examples of planned communities but are without much 
architectural distinction, though the galleried cupolas of the churches 
do much to relieve their otherwise severe appearance. 

Tidewater Virginia, consisting of the estuaries off Chesapeake 
Bay, developed much on its own, being afflicted by poor communi- 
cations until recent times. The architecture is mainly of brick and 
not without merit. It is not such as would awaken remark in any 
of the more favoured regions of southern England. 

Both books are admirable not merely for the clarity with which 
the architecture is expounded but also for the sympathetic treatment 
of the historical and cultural development. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


R.G.S.M. (Rye) has two pottery bulls about 9 ins. tall, glazed 
in yellow with brown patches, and modelled in a free virile manner 
that is sufficiently archaic to avoid undue realism. 

Many pottery-collectors admire these beasties and, rightly, prize 
them as fine models. Others confess to disappointment when they 
have discovered the mark often but not invariably found upon the 
base: Marra, CALDAS, PoRTUGAL, with either an anchor, plain or 
with cable, or else a crown, between the first two words. 

The disappointment is due to supposing they had acquired 
Whieldon or other ‘clouded’ or ‘mottled’ mid-XVIIIth century 
ware, to which the Mafra pieces have some resemblance ; though 
on comparison the latter are heavier in weight and altogether newer- 
looking, and more lustrous. 

Mafra is a small town of some 3,250 people 20 miles N.W. of 
Lisbon, but it would appear that a firm of this name has made 
pottery at Caldas da Reinha in Portugal from about 1870 onwards, 
the aim being to produce copies of the famous Palissy ware. Caldas 
products most commonly found in England are ingenious copies 
of the Palissy piéces rustiques class, especially plates and dishes with 
reptiles, frogs, fishes, fossils, etc., in relief, modelled animals being 
much more rarely come by. Such pieces are not conscious re- 
productions of Whieldon pottery, and ware in the Palissy style of 
green, yellow and brown glazes (not enamels) was also made in 
Sicily, S. Italy, and at Thourout, near Bruges. 


J.G.K. (Almondbury). Set of four wine-glasses with hemi- 
spherical bowl, thin, clear, colourless glass with hollow knop and 
four raspberry prunts, collars above and below the knop and a 
bell-shaped fluted foot. 

From your sketch, description and the fact that you were offered 
a set of four, it would appear that your glasses are of Continental 
origin of fairly recent manufacture. Somewhat similar glasses in 
soda metal were made in Sweden between the wars and also in 
Vienna. 

The style is based on the German ‘Roemer,’ which probably 
originated about the XVth century and has been popular ever since. 
The early ‘roemers’ had relatively short feet but later the feet 
became lengthened at the expense of the bowl. Some of the early 
specimens were made of colourless glass but the commoner type 
are in green metal which varies from pale to deep green. Modern 
reproductions are usually in the green metal. 


Mrs. K.W. (Helensburgh). (1) In the latter half of the 
XVIIIth century and beyond, the servants of the Orthodox 
Church came in for a lot of satirical attention from writers, 
artists and potters. In Staffordshire there seems to have been 
a strong Quaker element so that the Squarson type of ecclesiastical 
dignitary—the Sporting Parson—had to put up with a good deal 
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of ridicule, sometimes bitter, sometimes humorous. Three 
famous groups illustrate this, the first in Derby porcelain (about 
1765) known as “The Tithe Pig,’’ the second “The Vicar and 
Moses” in pottery (1775) by Ralph Wood, ablest of the Stafford- 
shire figure modellers, and the third by Enoch Wood, cousin of 
the younger Ralph Wood, in a pottery group called “The Parson 
and the Clerk,” made about 1790. 

Our concern is with the last one, the work of Enoch Wood. 
This member of the great Wood family was a very capable and 
versatile modeller, who, beginning work on his own account at 
Burslem in 1783, took James Caldwell into a successful partner- 
ship that lasted from 1790 till 1818, and then worked as Enoch 
Wood & Sons till he died in 1840, though the firm continued 
for another quarter of a century. 

The first copies of “The Parson and the Clerk”’ were decorated 
with black, pink, and blue surface enamels and though of strong 
appeal this group is not to be compared with “The Vicar and 
Moses,” in which the glazes themselves are coloured. As many 
people, forgers included, confuse the titles of these groups, it is 
as well to remember that ““The Vicar and Moses” portrays the 
sleeping vicar supporting his aching head on his left arm while 
the clerk, seated in the pulpit below him, exhorts the congregation 
with earnest mien and uplifted arm: a droll and inimitable piece 
of work whose apt title in our day might be “‘The Morning After.” 
“The Parson and the Clerk,’’ on the other hand, might be entitled 
“The Night Before,” for it shows the bewigged vicar holding 
bottle and tumbler reeling home by the light of a lantern carried 
by his anxious and also very drunk clerk. 

Your group in blue and white is a late copy of the ‘‘Parson 
and the Clerk” and the signature on the base is that of the potter 
who built up the group from the moulded pieces brought to him. 

(2) The information you supply about your Minton dessert 
service is not enough to enable us to recognise or to date it for 
you. If “England” occurs on the mark, the service was made 
after 1891. If you could send us an exact copy of the marks, 
particularly of the small impressed marks, we could tell you the 
exact year of its manufacture. 

(3) Your Royal Worcester vases were made early this century 
and are known as Sabrina ware. They are beautifully and 
delicately painted with designs which appear in a misty pale blue 
and grey background. 


J.D.N. (Gravesend) has a mask jug 7} inches high, of hard- 
paste, and with a pear-shaped body and a longish, conical neck 
that remind him of the Worcester and Caughley leaf-moulded 
jugs, except that his has a smooth surface. The floral decoration 
is nicely done and consists of undulations or festoons of green 
leaves, red berries and gilt lines about the neck and, on the body, 
sprays of blossom done in brick red, lemon yellow, varying 
shades of lilac and mauve, and, conspicuously, in green. He 
mentions strongly marked spiral ridges (due to uneven wetting 
or pressure of the thrower’s fingers) within the neck, a gritty 
foot-rim, one or two firecracks, and a few black specks in the glaze. 

But the chief point of interest in this jug lies in the bearded 
mask-spout in relief and natural colours, because it was made 
from the same mould as the face of the well-known figure ‘‘Winter,” 
fourth of the “‘classical” set of Bristol Seasons, and in Champion’s 
own letter to the modeller described as “‘A Descriped old Man 
his head bald & a long Beard leaning a Staff under one arm a 
Bundle of Sticks . 

It does not follow, of course, that the same man modelled 
the figure and made the jug. Indeed, that is scarcely likely. 
But the man who fitted up the figure (the “repairer’’) from the 
moulded sections supplied to him might quite reasonably be 
supposed to have made the jug and to have used a “Winter” 
face mould for the spout. As some of the Seasons bear the 
impressed To mark, there is just a chance the jug is the work 
of the rather elusive but skilful Frenchman, ‘“‘Mr. Tebo.” 

There is no doubt, J.D.N., you have a Bristol porcelain jug 
made within a short time of the figure (1772). You will find 
the former illustrated in Dr. R. Severne Mackenna’s Champion's 
Bristol Porcelain, plate 21, and the figure in Mr. William Ruscoe’s 
English Pottery Figures, page 40. 

For the mark, the Champion cross is usually in overglaze 
slaty blue enamel, and underglaze marks like yours, though 
known, are exceptional. Your references to “Schreiber 508, 
644, 508," whether quoted from the new or the original editions, 
have no relevance. e 


S S 
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TREASURES OF THE SMALLER MUSEUMS 


Il. HEREFORD BY “PHILEBUS” 


the city of Hereford directs the mind in the 

first place, of course, to the Cathedral, a 
splendid example of English mediaeval architecture 
of the Romanesque and later periods ; and not only 
to the Cathedral fabric itself, but also to the rich 
contents in sculpture—from the imposing XIIth 
century font and the XIIIth century tombs of 
Thomas of Hereford and Peter de Aquablanca up 
to the uncomfortably placed XVIIIth century marble 
bust of James Thomas by Roubiliac—and to the 
rich and extensive chained library. This library, 
indeed, itself contains a series of treasures which 
might form the subject-matter of many articles : the 
IXth century manuscript gospels of Athelstan with 
their Celtic illuminations, the XIIIth century liturgy 
of Hereford Use, with illuminated musical scores, 
the copies of Caxton, the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
and so forth. 

It is not, however, of the Cathedral and its 
treasures that I intended to write, but of the contents 
of the little Museum and Art Gallery housed incon- 
spicuously over the Public Library opposite its west 
front. This is at first sight a depressing affair, 
apparently calculated to repel all but the most invet- 
erate curio-hunter. It turns out to be worth while 
to repress one’s natural revulsion, however, for 
among the jumble of objects inside are some of real 
quality. 

The condition of this museum at the present rs 
time is in fact typical of many which came into existence in a_ in the first place, and handed over to the municipalities about the 
similar way. Founded by local Literary and Philosophical Societies middle of the last century, under the provisions of Public Libraries 


r THE term “art treasures’ in connection with 





g. I (left) 
SILVER CHALICE 
AND 


PATEN COVER 
FROM 
AVENBURY. 
Maker, H. B., 
London, 1571. 
Height 8} ins. 


Fig. II (top) 
SILVER 
CAUDLE-CUP 
AND COVER, 
London, 1668. 
Height 43 ins. 


Fig. III (right) 
LEATHER CASE 
FOR A CHALICE, 

English, 
about XIVth century. 
Height 8¢ ins. 
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Acts, they were mainly col- 
lections of natural history 
and archaeology, approach- 
ing art, if at all, only by way 
of local topography. In the 
case of Hereford, where the 
City Council in 1874 took 
over the collections of the 
Woolhope Club, which had 
been founded in 1852, this 
first phase was followed by 
a period of tremendously 
avid acquisitiveness, espe- 
cially under the aegis of the 
late curator, Mr. F. C. 
Morgan, F.S.A., who multi- 
plied many times over the 
size of the collections, and 
added extensive sections of 
agricultural implements, by- 
gones, costume, etc., which 
soon became difficult to 
house. So that now the 
museum contains a greater 
variety of material than any 
one curator could cope with, 
even were he unhampered 
by duties in the direction of 
the public library below, and 
completely inadequate space either to display or even to store it. 
A new and more attractive, specially designed building is an urgent 
requirement. Until that is provided, no skill on the part of the 
curator can prevent the rooms from looking more or less like a 
junk-shop in which one hunts for the few things with a personal 
appeal. Those which I have picked out seem to me among the 
most interesting, but others would perhaps choose differently. 

Among the silver are two pieces of a quality which distinguishes 
them from the rest. The first is a chalice and paten cover from 
Avenbury (Fig. I), which bears the maker’s mark, H. B., which 
also occurs on a paten cover dated 1572 at Northleach in Gloucester- 
shire, the date-mark for 1571, the London mark and lion passant. 
It is simple and unpretentious in form, but elegant and tasteful in 
the unobtrusiveness of its band of engraved foliage round the sides 
of the cup, which follows the almost invariable pattern of the type 
as described by Octavius Morgan.' This cup was purchased in 
1933 with the aid of a grant from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The second piece of silver is a caudle-cup and cover 
(Fig. II), hall-marked London, 1668, and with the pounced 
initials and date added later by an owner, H O 1680. It 
has a repouss: decoration of daffodils, tulips and dog- 
roses on a large scale, and cherubs’ heads on the handles. 
This piece, a good specimen of the type, was presented 
in 1936 by Mrs. Edith Oke Humfrys. Neither of these 
pieces can be described as of any very special quality, but 
they are good type specimens. Similarly representative 
examples of the William and Mary and George III periods 
are still lacking, unfortunately, and the silver collection 
is somewhat overbalanced by a large assortment of pieces 
from Malaya, presented by Mrs. C. C. Garrard. This 
collection is capable, however, of teaching a useful moral 
—the danger of skill without taste. The Malayan crafts- 
men seem to have copied in silver all manner of imported 
articles, the inlaid silver wares from India, filigree work 
from Persia or Arabia, even carved lacquer from China, 
reproducing the surface effect, but without regard to 
material and technique. To bring out the moral clearly, 
the collection requires specimens of these imitated wares 
for comparison. 

An object of considerable interest and rarity, even 
though not of much beauty, is the leather case for a 
chalice (Fig. III), lent by the Vicar and Churchwardens 
of Pipe and Lyde. It is labelled as of the XIVth century, 
and is simply, almost rudely, decorated with heraldic 
shields or crests on two of its four sides, and an elementary 
palm leaf device on the other two, the top of the lid bearing 
the inscription in Gothic letters I H S. 

Among the large collection of remains from the 
Roman town of Kenchester there is little which possesses 
any artistic charm. Most of it will interest archaeologists 
only. A little pelta-shaped enamelled bronze brooch 
(Fig. IV) is, however, a notable exception. The figure 





Fig. IV. ENAMELLED BRONZE BROOCH, from Kenchester. 
Romano-British. Length 13 ins. 


Fig. V. 
MAHOGANY. Height 2 ft. 4} ins. ; length 2 ft. 10? ins. 


of a horseman mounted and 
holding a lance in his right 
hand appears in red against 
a green background, while 
the ground under the horse’s 
feet is blue. This is an 
object of great charm, and 
the shape rather suggests 
that it was from such Roman 
articles as this that the 
elaborate Celtic curvilinear 
style of ornament developed. 

Similar brooches, but with 
a geometrical pattern instead 
of the horseman, have been 
found at Wolvershill (Som- 
erset), Leicester, Woodeaton 
(Oxon), Irchester and Castor 
(Northants), and Saalburg 
(Germany).? 

The museum contains 
the nucleus of a good col- 
lection of English pottery 
and china, but as yet lacks 
outstanding pieces, though 
two Wedgwood jars, enam- 
elled in colours, one on rosso 
antico, the other on black 
“basalt,” are fine; and the 
Derby figures bequeathed by Helen Glinn in 1933 are very pretty. 
A far more spacious display is needed, here especially, to allow the 
specimens to be seen. (Hereford might take a leaf from Leicester’s 
book in that respect.) “Very pretty” is perhaps a suitable phrase 
also for describing the ‘“‘Chinese Chippendale”’ silver-table (Fig. V), 
likewise from the Helen Glinn bequest. This dainty and exotic 
style, of an incredible fragility, and of as unfunctional a nature as 
could be devised, nevertheless has a charm of its own, and when 
Hereford’s large collection of period costume can eventually be 
displayed in a gallery of adequate size, such furniture as this will 
greatly help in creating the necessary atmosphere. 

The pictures at Hereford occupy the walls of a room built in 
1912 as an art gallery, the floor of which has now been invaded by 
a considerable array of showcases containing silver, ceramics, 
costume, and many other kinds of exhibits. It is hardly possible 
to see the pictures comfortably. The collection of oils is, in any 
case, a poor one, the only two canvases of much merit being Wilson 





“CHINESE CHIPPENDALE” SILVER-TABLE IN 
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Fig. VI. EDWARD DAYES: 


and dated 1799. 12.9 by 16.7 ins. 
Steer’s “Stroud Valley,” given by the National Art-Collections 
Fund in 1943, and Dame Laura Knight's portrait of Bernard Shaw, 
presented by Friends of the Gallery in 1942. Though dark and 
unattractive in colour, Josef van Aken’s picture of ‘‘The Man of 
Ross,” which has been fully described by Mrs. Finberg,® is an 
interesting and sincerely prosaic picture. 


These pictures, and many other exhibits at the Museum, are 
reproduced in a useful Jllustrated Guide, 1946, which is available 
at the price of one shilling at the Museum. I should like to take 
this opportunity also of thanking the present curator, Mr. L. M. 
Bickerton, F.L.A., for his courtesy and helpfulness. Figs. III to 
VII are reproduced from photographs 
taken by him, Figs. I and II from photo- 
graphs by Mr. F. C. Morgan. 

On the whole the water-colours are 
more impressive, though the emphasis 
on local topography and local artists 
has led to the over-representation of some 
artists and the total omission of others 
far more interesting and important. Against 
half a dozen or more examples of Joshua 
Cristall, Scarlett Davis and David Cox, all 
Hereford artists, we find only one Turner, 
an early one of Hereford Cathedral, 1794, 
and nothing at all by Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Sandby, Morland, Cozens, Cotman, De 
Wint, Constable, etc., etc. The best of the 
collection is on quite a high level, however, 
and Edward Dayes’ ‘‘Near Chepstow,”’ Fig. 
VI, signed and dated 1799, a delicate 
atmospheric study in a perfectly fresh and 
lovely condition, would grace any collec- 
tion. There has, however, been a tendency 
in the past to acquire very large “‘impor- 
tant” water-colours which have spent most 
of their very mortal existence in frames, 
with the result that now they are brown 
and spotty wrecks. This is true of a large 
Dayes and several large Cristalis. One 
hopes that sufficient precautions will be 
taken against exposure to sunlight to safe- 
guard the lovely little Dayes against a 
similar fate. Among the later water- 
colours, the very fresh and breezy little 
David Cox, which is reproduced here, Fig. 


Fig. VII. 





“NEAR CHEPSTOW,” water-colour, signed 


DAVID COX: 
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VII, is outstanding. It is dated 1846, 
a year in which Cox was working 
at the height of his powers, and 
often producing drawings which for 
spontaneity, economy of statement, 
and vividness of effect, place him 
securely among the great landscape 
draughtsmen. 

The curator of such a collection 
as this has an unenviable task before 
him. To convert it into a present- 
able and attractive museum and art 
gallery is impossible without new 
premises and large funds for pur- 
chase, neither of which he is likely 
to get, at least just now. In default 
of those necessities, he is not even 
able to reduce the quantity of 
exhibited material by removing into 
storage the less interesting specimens 
—there is no storage accommodation. 
He is bound to mark time, and while 
marking time, to insist on raising the 
level of quality which should qualify 
for admission. The parochialism 
which has been dominant in the 
past should, I think, be deplored. 
What the public in the provinces need 
to see is fine works of art. Whether 
they come from Hereford or London 
or Newcastle-on-Tyne is beside the 
point. Quality must be the criterion. 

I personally deplore the tend- 
ency, in such small local museums, 
to collect in the main local or 
English work only. The citizens of 
Hereford should not be deprived of the opportunity of seeing 
pictures, drawings or prints, ceramics and furniture, of other 
European schools. The principle has already in many cases been 
admitted by the presence of Chinese ceramics, and at Hereford by 
that of Malayan silver-work. One or two old masters of the 
Dutch, French or Italian schools, begged or borrowed, would surely 
add most valuable elements of variety to the collection and open 
up new possibilities of appreciation for the local public. 

1 See W. J. Cripps, Old English Plate, 1899, pp. 213-4. 

2 See G. H. Jack and A. G. K. Hayter, Excavations on the Site of the Romano- 
British Town of Magna, Kenchester, Herefordshire, Vol. II, 1924-5, pls. 37 and 38. 

3 The Burlington Magazine, Vol.°77, 1940,8pp. 87-8. 








“STORMY SKY,” water-colour, signed and 
dated 1846. 8} by 11} ins 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


UNE 2. English and Continental Glass, SorTnHesy’s: 

Antwerp enamelled portrait beaker, £45; pair Kunckel 

canisters, £32 ; beaker of many sides, Bohemian, 1730, £70 ; 
twenty-three tumblers, German, £58 ; enamelled Humpen, 1654, 
£60 ; set six Jacobite Revirescit wine glasses, £180. 

June 3. Porcelain and Furniture, CurisTie’s: Pair Chinese 
famille rose joss stick holders, £75; three Chinese tankards, 
famille rose, £100; translucent jade incense burner and cover, 
£220; Chinese figure of Shou Lao, £294; Chinese jade double 
vase, "£3153 Japanese figure of an immortal, £105 ; mahogany 
writing desk, £184; Queen Anne walnut bureau cabinet, £184; 
old English walnut bureau cabinet, £65. 

June 4. Pictures and Drawings, Curistize’s: The Wheel of 
Fortune, Drawing, Sir E. Burne Jones, £805 ; Feeding the Ducks 
and Winter, Birket Foster, £252 and £115 ; Crickhowell Valley, 
Copley Fielding, £126. Pictures, Musical Afternoon, O. Costa, 
£121; Playtime, Zampighi, £89; At St. Moritz, Frits Thaulow, 
£118; The Elopement, Lomax, £157; The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, Dendy Sadler, £147 ; View on the Wye, George 
Cole, £126. 

June 4 to 23. Furniture, Porcelain, Silver, Works of Art, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RuUTLEY: Coalport tea service, £62; large 
Sévres vase and cover, £27 ; Louis XV kingwood escritoire, £56 ; 
oak court cupboard, 1689, £85 ; pair William and Mary walnut 
easy chairs, £155: four Georgian mahogany side dining tables, 
£135; burr walnut writing desk, £155; Louis XV kingwood 
serpentine commode, £70 ; walnut table, two extra leaves, £175 ; 
Louis XV kingwood commode, £60; London Bridge, Samuel 
Scott, £48; View of the Thames, Wilson, £72; Exterior of an 
Inn, Teniers, £10; Winter Landscape, Van Ostade, £19; Adam 
carved table, rectangular, £35; burr walnut writing desk, £135. 

June 4. Porcelains and Furniture, SoTHEBY’S: Ralph Wood 
group, shepherd, etc., £105 ; three Worcester plates, Wall period, 
£130 ; Plymouth group of two boys, £125 ; pair Chelsea cos lettuce 
tureens, £200; pair Chelsea figures, gardener, etc., £140; pair 
Chelsea figures of partridges, raised anchor period, £920 ; : 
Louis XV clock, Mymuel of Paris, £230; ten George III 
mahogany chairs, £105; burr walnut bureau cabinet, £270; 

June 9. Silver, The Earl Fitzwilliam Collection, CHRISTIE’s : 
Six dessert forks, Isaac Callard, 1736, £105; large oblong ink- 
stand, John Parker, 1802, £420; pair wine coolers, R.G., 1788, 
£145; four George II sauce boat stands, 1746, £250; four 
cushion-shaped entree dishes, Kandler, 1754 and 1755, £200; 
four octagonal, Nicholas Sprimont, 1746, £98; four George II 
octagonal dishes, 1737, £150; pair George II soup tureens and 
covers, George Wickes, £300; forty various dishes and four 
circular baskets and stands, £2,900 ; pair dessert baskets, William 
Simmons, £620; George II square salver, Frederick Kandler, 
£270; eight George I candlesticks, David Willaume, £1,100; 
Queen Anne two-handled cup and cover, the same, £600 ; Queen 
Anne large two-handled cup and cover, David Willaume, 1712, 
£800. 

June 9 and to and the 7th. Holland Park, RoBINson & 
Foster : Serpentine chest of drawers, £150 ; Sheraton satinwood 
commode, £67; and pair semicircular side tables, £61; six 
French easy chairs, £115; terra-cotta bust, George Villiers, 
£194; Worcester tea service, 28 pieces, £82; Canal Scene, 
R. P. Bonington, £226; old English dining-table, £65 ; Queen 
Anne walnut and inlaid bureau, £535. 

June 11. Pictures by Old Masters, Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Viscount Harcourt Collections, CurisTie’s: Saint Francis, Bar- 
tolommeo, £231 ; Woody Landscape, Jan Brueghel, £136; View 
on the Yare, J. Crome, £336 ; The Artist with his Wife, J. Jordaens, 
£966 ; Six Young People, Johannes Lytens, £1,627 ; Bearded Man, 
Rembrandt, £420 ; two by Stubbs, A Lion attacking a Horse, £546, 
and one attacking a stag, £420 ; Rinaldo and Armida, Sir A. Vandyck, 
£4,830 ; Men O’War, W. Van de Velde, £378; two by Richard 
Wilson, View near Gravesend, £1,312, and River Scene, £525 ; 
Boy with a Lizard, Caravaggio, £630; Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Cornelis Jonson, £210; Equestrian Portrait of Queen Victoria, 
Landseer, £399; Louis XIV on Horseback, Van der Meulen, £231 ; 
Beggar Boys, F. E. Murillo, £630; Woody River Scene, Gaspar 
Poussin, £273 ; Moses sweetening the Waters of Neribah, Nicholas 
Poussin, £6,930 ; the Duchess of Gloucester, Reynolds, £2733 
Woody River Scene, Rubens, £420 ; Saint Margaret, Titian, £525 ; 
William and Attendants, John Wootton, £273. 

June 17. Silver, SorHesy’s: Many sets of dinner plates by 
Garrard, £125 .0 £145; The Albrighten Mace, 1663, £340; 
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William III miniature service, forty-one pieces, £620; French 
coffee pot, C.C., Paris, 1698, £105. 

June 18. Pictures, CurisTie’s: Woody Landscape, Jan 
Brueghel, £997; The Evening Gun, J. Van de Cappelle, £924 ; 
River Scene, Turner, £252 ; Two Cozens, An Alpine Landscape 
and Swiss Valley Scene, £945 and £924; The Forum at Rome, 
Marieschi, £189. 

June 24. Porcelain and Furniture, Curistie’s: Large Wor- 
cester jug, £152; eleven Hepplewhite painted armchairs, £163 ; 
suite Adam furniture, 17 pieces, £105; Louis XV mahogany 
library table, £525. 

June 25. Porcelains, French and English Furniture, SoTHEBY’s: 
Meissen part service, 1748, £120; Sevres yellow dish, £125 ; 
Vincennes small teapot, £100; pair Sévres toilet pots, £175 ; 
pair dishes, £95; pair cut glass candelabra, £95; English cut 
glass chandelier, £350 ; brass chandelier, 1720, £240 ; Louis XV 
marquetry commode, £200; Louis XVI chiffonier, £120; set 
Louis XV giltwood seat frames, £125 ; XVIIIth century serpentine 
commode, £125; Louis XV work table, £185 ; four mahogany 
library chairs, mid-XVIIIth century, £280; set six almost 
identical, £200; set of four George III library and a settee, 
£220 ; pair mahogany bedroom chests, cedar lined, mid-XVIIIth 
century, £115; wing settee and eight mahogany side chairs, 
XVIIIth century, £160 ; another set, £110 ; George III mahogany 
sideboard, £110; a mid-XVIIIth century toilet table, £195; 
set mid-XVIIIth century mahogany pair settees and six elbow 
chairs, in the French style, £560; pair Adam gilt torcheres, 
£200 ; George II wall mirror, French taste, £185 ; another wall 
mirror with medallions of allegorical figures, £160; small set 
Hepplewhite furniture, three pieces, £135 ; set nine Hepplewhite 
wheelback chairs, £320 ; English parquetry and ormolu mounted 
commode in the French manner, 1770, £420 ; another of excep- 
tional interest, £450 ; Louis XVI secretaire, A. Abattant, £120 ; 
Louis XVI mahogany and tulipwood parquetry commode signed 
P.IL.L.C., ME (Roger de Lacroix, master, 1755), £680; an 
important marquetry secretaire, A. Abattant, signed B.V.R.B., ME, 
designed in the full Louis XV style, mid-XVIIIth century, £4,000. 

June 25. Old Masters and Sporting Pictures, CHRISTIE’s : 
Two Ben Marshall, J. V. Grinstead, £2,310, and Groom on Horse- 
back, £504; The Holy Family, Bonfazio Veneziano, £420; A 
Gentleman, Jan Van Eyck, £2,205 ; The Quorn Hunt, Drawing, 
Henry Alken, £2,100; Basket of Fruit, B. Van der Ast, £630; 
East Bergholt, J. Constable, £577. 

June 1 to 30. Works of Art and Stamps: Puttick & SIMPSON: 
Viennese silver gilt tankard, £32 ; Whieldon Toby jug, £21; violin, 
school Guarnerios, £220; and one by Joseph Gagliano, Naples, 
1773, £280 ; Sheraton satinwood writing cabinet, £62 ; Chippendale 
mahogany small winged cabinet, of Chinese design, £980 ; Chamber- 
lain’s Worcester dessert service, 38 pieces, £55 ; Chinese cylindrical 
vase, painted with figures of ladies, £65; set fourteen Dresden 
figures of the Monkey Band, £105 ; pair Dresden groups of children, 
£37; collection of English Colonial stamps, £27; another one, 
several thousands, £70 ; Bloor Derby tea and coffee service, £20 ; 
plain oval tea and coffee service, silver, £38. 

June 30. Silver, Curistie’s : Tea service, Paul Storr, £140; 
George II small spherical teapot, 1730, £135 ; George I dessert 
service, 1723 and 1800, £280; 12 dinner plates, Paul Storr, 
£140; twelve William Fountain, £120; twelve soup, maker’s 
mark W. E. J. F., £100 ; Queen Anne plain chocolate pot, Joseph 
Ward, 1713, £195. 

June 30. Paintings and Old Master Drawings, SoTHEBy’s : 
Tregonwell Frampton, John Wootton, £240 ; The Harvest Wagon, 
Gainsborouga, £220; Debates on Palmistry, Hogarth, £750; 
Picture Gallery in a Roman Palace, £1,550 ; two by John Zoffany, 
Garrick and Bransby and Aicken, £780; Parsons, Bransby and 
Watkyns, £750; Hilly Landscape, Ruysdael, £280; A Lady, 
Labille-Guiard, £230 ; Still Life, J. de Heam, £280 ; The Madonna, 
Barnardo Daddi, £1,850; The Annunciation, Master of Flemalle, 
£240 ; Madonna holding Jesus, Master of the Magdalen Legend, 
£300. OLp Master Drawincs: Views of Stockholm, L. J. 
Desprez, £220; Study of a Young Woman in an Armchair, 
Rembrandt Harmensz Van Rhyn, £3,000 ; two others by the same, 
Figure Studies of Two Peasants, £240, and Two Cottages, £600 ; 
The head and shoulders of St. John the Baptist, Rogier van der 
Weyden, £4,000. 
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